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THE “THEODICKE” OF -LEIBNITZ. 


i. 

Tue “ Théodicée” of Leibnitz consists of a number of essays 
bearing upon the same general subject, the vindication of God in 
view of the evil in the world. The work was published in the 
year 1710. It was written at the request of the queen of Prus- 
sia, Sophie Charlotte, who had been the pupil of Leibnitz, and 
with whom he had frequently conversed concerning the philo- 
sophical and theological doubts expressed by Bayle in his famous 
“ Dictionnaire Historique et Critique.” The queen desired Leib- 
nitz to reply to these objections and to reconcile the conflict be- 
tween religion and reason, and the “ Théodicée ” was accordingly 
written. The several writings comprised under this general title 
are: First, the Préface,in the course of which Leibnitz calls 
attention to the principal points under discussion, and states the 
occasion of his writing upon this subject. Next follows the pre- 
liminary essay, — directed against the doctrine of Bayle that the 
teachings of faith were incompatible with those of reason, — en- 
titled, Discours de la Conformité de la Foi avec la Raison. 
Following the “ Discours” are the writings which constitute the 
main body of the treatise, the Hssais sur la Bonté de Dieu, la 
Liberté de ’ Homme et 0 Origine du Mal. These are divided 
into three parts. The first contains a statement of the views of 
Leibnitz upon the whole subject under discussion. The second and 
third parts consist of a further exposition of these views, mainly 
in the form of replies to the objections of the skeptic Bayle against 
the application of reason to the truths of revealed religion. 

There is appended an abridgment of the controversy, in which 
the arguments and counter-arguments are reduced to syllogistic 
form. Then follow two critical essays, the first upon the work of 
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Hobbes on “ Freedom, Necessity, and Chance,” the second upon 
Archbishop King’s book on “ The Origin of Evil.” Last is a 
résumé of the whole treatise, bearing the title: Causa Dei as- 
serta per justitiam ejus cum ceteris ejus perfectionibus cunctisque 
actionibus conciliatam. 

Two principles, mainly, control the reasonings of Leibnitz in 
these essays. These are the Law of Contradiction, more strictly 
of Non-Contradiction, and the Law of Sufficient or Determinant 
Reason, — by Leibnitz himself first enunciated as a primary prin- 
ciple or law of thought. ‘In demonstration,” he says, in the tract 
“ De Scientia Universali,” “ I use two principles, one of which is: 
Whatever implies contradiction is false; the other: A reason may 
be rendered for every truth which is not immediate, or an iden- 
tical proposition.” The latter principle is brought into especial 
prominence in the “ Théodicée” itself, where it is identified with 
the principium melioris ; the former appears conspicuously in the 
preliminary arguments by which faith and reason are shown not 
to be in necessary conflict. 

The “ Théodicée” is properly a reply to the skeptical objections 
of Bayle against the possibility of a rational interpretation of the 
universe when considered as the object of divine creation and con- 
trol. Those objections are substantially the following : — 

The world as proceeding from God must be the best possible. 
But the world as we know it contains evil — both physical and 
moral. God cannot be the author of evil. Again: In creation 
all is predetermined ; but action to be moral must be free. If all 
human action is predetermined by God in creation the distinction 
of good and evil therein is effaced, and if the distinction is al- 
lowed to exist at all it must be in the predetermining activity of 
God himself. God, then, must be the author of evil. But to 
hold that God wills the evil is to deny the divine holiness. Did 
God then find himself under the necessity of bringing into exist- 
ence the evil which He did not choose? To think so would be to 
subject the Infinite Will to a foreign power, or to blind necessity. 
But granting that God did not himself create the evil that is in 
the world, did He allow it to exist? If He allowed its existence 
because He could not prevent it, that would imply restriction upon 
his power. If He permitted although He might have prevented it, 
that would seem to impugn his goodness. 

Sin and suffering present themselves as facts in a world of 
God’s creation. When we reason upon these facts in the light of 
our necessary ideas of the Divine Being we are immediately in- 
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volved in insuperable difficulties. From this “nest of contradic- 
tions” Bayle could see but one way of escape. It was by deny- 
ing the competency of reason to the task it had undertaken. 
These are problems which lie outside its sphere. To attempt the 
solution of them is, therefore, to fall into inevitable confusion. 
But the satisfaction which reason cannot give revelation may im- 
part. The defeat of reason is the triumph of faith. Unquestion- 
ing acceptance of the inscrutable will of God is the lesson we are 
to learn. A theodicy is impossible. Mental repose is found in 
faith alone. 

But faith is, implicitly, optimism, and what lies wrapped up in 
the folds of feeling, reason may render explicit in the form of 
doctrine. The natural optimism of the human heart which in- 
stinctively wills the best and believes it to be supreme, the opti- 
mism which theism contains by necessary implication, and which 
the Christian revelation presents to the faith of mankind as hav- 
ing its actual realization in the kingdom of Redemption, Leibnitz 
would, accordingly, establish as a philosophical doctrine. He be- 
lieved that he had found a basis for it in his tenet of “ preéstab- 
lished harmony ” with its related truths. From this point of view 
we could know the truth which otherwise we must be content 
merely to believe. ‘For if we were able to comprehend the uni- 
versal harmony we should see that what we are disposed to find 
fault with is bound up with the plan most worthy to be chosen; 
in a word, we should see and not merely believe that what God 
has done is the best.”! It is necessary, however, to add the 
explanation which Leibnitz gives of the sense in which he uses 
the terms “seeing” and “believing.” Seeing is knowledge a 
priori, through the knowledge of the causes of anything. Be- 
lieving is knowledge a posteriori, through the knowledge of 
effects. Each is a form of knowledge, and the one may be as cer- 
tain as the other. The words of St. Paul here find application: 
“ We walk by faith, not by sight.” For from our knowledge that 
God is infinite in wisdom we judge that the evils which we ex- 
perience ought to be permitted, and we judge so a posteriori, that 
is to say, because they exist. In the sense, then, in which Leibnitz 
uses the terms, seeing differs from believing rather in the point of 
view from which the case is regarded than in the certainty of the 
knowledge it affords. It is apparent that in either form of ap- 
prehension the ultimate ground of certainty is to be sought in 
the intuitions of reason. 


1 Discours de la Conformité de la Foi, etc., 44. 
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Before entering upon the more characteristic and fundamental 
arguments in his vindication of God in view of the presence of 
evil in the universe Leibnitz calls attention to some considera- 
tions which may affect, even if they do not solve, the problem. 
One of these considerations is, that an evil is often the cause of a 
good which without it never would have existed. Sometimes 
through their combination two evils bring about a good. 


“ Et si fata volunt, bina venena juvant.’’ 


Sometimes a general by a happy blunder gains a victory. And 
as to matters of common experience, the pleasures of the senses 
are often increased by an acid or bitter ingredient. A dark back- 
ground sets off color, sombre shades enrich it. A discord rightly 
placed enhances the effect of harmony. We demand of a tragedy 
that it shall make us weep. If one would have the keenest en- 
joyment of health he must sometimes be ill. It is often the ad- 
mixture of a little evil which makes us sensible of the good. 
But it will be said that the evils of life are great and outnumber 
the blessings. That is a mistake which arises from our paying 
more attention to the adverse elements of our experience than to 
the fortunate. If we were often sick and rarely well we should 
think health a far greater blessing than we now esteem it. And 
when we consider the fragility of the human body the wonder is, 
not that we are sometimes ill, but that we are ever well. We 
ought to admire the wisdom and goodness of God who has made 
bodily existence so tolerable. Books are written on the miseries 
of human life. It were better that the same talent should be em- 
ployed in setting forth its happiness. 

But, however it goes with us here below, there is another life 
beyond. Ah! there’s the rub! Some think there are few that 
are saved. Well, suppose that we admit that the number of the 
damned is immeasurably greater than that of the saved; a little 
astronomy perhaps will help us here. That may all be true for 
this planet, but not necessarily for the universe. The proportion 
may be entirely reversed when we take in the City of God in its 
true extent. One would do well to read that little book, “ De Am- 
plitudine Regni Ceelestis,” and enlarge his views of things. Look 
up at the sky on a clear night! What is our earth? It is just 
one of six satellites of a sun which itself is nothing but one of 
those shining points we see. Our planet is a mere appendage to 
an insignificant star. It disappears as a mote in immensity. Those 
innumerable worlds as large as ours, and many of them much 
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larger, may very well have rational beings for inhabitants, and 
those inhabitants may all be holy and happy. Let us imagine the 
kingdom of God in its true greatness, and this little world with 
all its evils sinks out of sight. 

In dealing philosophically with the problem of evil Leibnitz will 
have us start from our necessary ideas of the being of God and 
his relation to the world. God is the first principle of existence. 
“ Dieu est la premiére des choses.” Whatever exists in space and 
time is contingent, because finite. It might be other than what it 
is. It might even not be at all. The world, which is the sum of 
contingent existence, does not contain within itself the cause or 
reason of its own existence. This cause or reason must be sought 
in a substance which is necessary and eternal, in a substance which 
being causa sui may also be causa mundi. But this first cause of 
the world must be intelligent, because the existing world, being 
contingent, implies an infinitude of other worlds, equally possible, 
to which the cause of the world must have had respect in determin- 
ing this to exist. All possible worlds are present from eternity in 
the divine understanding. As respects the nature of these possi- 
ble worlds, each must be conceived as a whole in itself, a whole in 
which each occurrence is bound indissolubly to every other. Each 
world is like an ocean, —a disturbance in one part affects every 
other part. In the actual world, accordingly, the least variation 
from what actually happens would be the same as the substitution 
of another world for this one. 

There are grades of excellence in these possible worlds. Some 
are good, others better, one is best. By infinite intelligence each 
is known and judged. The best is known, and known as best. 
But so long as a world exists only in the realm of possibility it is 
merely a thought. From this infinite multitude of thought-worlds 
one must pass into actual existence. The passage from possibility 
to actuality is effected by Divine Power. There can be but one 
real world, for the very notion of a world is that it is the sum of 
all actuality. The will of God then, which is the origin of exist- 
ences, can choose but one to exist from the infinity of possible 
worlds which as essences, or thoughts, the divine intelligence con- 
tains. By metaphysical necessity, by the law of contradiction, 
God is limited in his choice to one world. By another kind of 
necessity, by moral necessity, his choice is limited to a certain 
one. Infinite wisdom and goodness oblige Him to choose the best 
of all the possible worlds. To the existence of that best world, 
moreover, there can be no obstacles in the case of infinite power. 
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Accordingly, we must think that the best of all possible worlds has 
become actual. Or judging ab effectu we may reverse the state- 
ment and say, The actual world is the best of all possible worlds. 
* Ab actu ad potentiam valet consequentia.” In the case of God, 
the reasoning is good: He has done it, therefore it is best; He 
has brought this world into being, therefore this is the best world 
which could be. This is the fixed position from which we are to 
start, and to which we are to return, in dealing with the problem 
of evil. The actual world and the best world are identical; what 
is true of the one is true of the other. If imperfection, suffering 
and sin exist in this world, then they exist in the best of all pos- 
sible worlds. To imagine a world in which these evils do not 
exist is indeed possible for us, but it is mere romancing. God, 
however, is no dreamer. He never seriously contemplated the ex- 
istence of a world free from evil; for He always had his thought 
fixed upon the best world. If we take moral possibility into ac- 
count the possible worlds become narrowed down to one, to that 
one which by the principium melioris God is bound to choose, 
which therefore He, being perfect, did choose. In this view, then, 
the possible and the actual are identical. The actual is the only 
possible world. To imagine any other is todream. We cannot rea- 
son then that in the best world there would be no sin nor sorrow, 
and therefore that this world is not the best; but rather that these 
evils existing here show that in the best of all worlds “it must 
needs be that offenses come.” We must say even that it would 
have been sin in God himself not to permit sin in his universe. 
For had not God chosen this world with all its evil He would 
have chosen an inferior one. But to choose an inferior when a 
better is possible, or even one merely better than another when 
the best is possible, is to be deficient either in wisdom or good- 
ness. But that is contradictory to the nature of God. If God, 
who is infinite in these attributes, should make a choice unworthy 
of them He would sin. We might think, however, that so far as 
the divine wisdom and goodness were concerned, God’s choice was 
for the best world, but that being unable to bring it into existence 
He was obliged to create an inferior one. But to think of God as 
limited in power is also contradictory to our necessary ideas of the 
Divine Nature, and therefcre that supposition cannot be enter- 
tained. God then both can and by moral necessity must make 
the best world actual, whatever that best world may contain. That 
world contains sin and other evils. God then would himself com- 
mit sin did He not permit it in his universe. 
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But the objection still returns, What can be more contradictory 
to the idea of God than evil, particularly moral evil? How can it 
exist in a world of his choice and creation? Moreover, can one 
be said to permit what he cannot prevent? and, granting He has 
the power to do so, ought not God to choose to prevent all evil, as 
being opposed to his nature ? 

From this desperate dilemma there appears to be no escape 
except either by denying the reality of evil or by limiting the 
Divine Nature. Let us, however, trace the course of Leibnitz. 
The universe may be contemplated from two different points of 
view. From the one it presents itself as nature, from the other 
as creation. Viewed as nature, everything is subject to the law 
of efficient causation. Each present state of the universe is the 
necessary sequence of the whole past, and the entire future lies 
wrapped up in the present. A mind with the requisite insight 
might see in each state the whole history of the world. Every 
monad is a mirror of the universe. All is necessary continuous 
connection of states and events. But the universe may be viewed 
also as creation. ‘The world-series in this aspect is not merely a 
sequence but an order. The relation of means and end takes the 
lead in this point of view. The series is regarded as due not to 
efficient only but to final cause. The world is a plan. There are, 
however, not properly two series, but simply two aspects of the 
same series. From the one point of view we may say that every- 
thing is as it is because the whole sum of its natural causes re- 
quires it to be what it is. From the other point of view we may 
say that everything is what it is because the divine plan requires 
it to be thus and not otherwise. One controlling purpose running 
through the web of nature determines the pattern which the 
machinery of nature constructs. Cause and design are in har- 
mony from the first. It is a preéstablished harmony. The whole 
sum of causes which constitute the world, or, more exactly, the 
whole system of monads whose inner changes are the history of 
the universe, have the ultimate ground of their being not in them- 
selves, but in the one supreme monad, the Absolute Being, who is 
causa sui, and whose will is the ground of all existence. The last 
word, then, in explanation of nature is Will. And throughout 
the successive instants of duration, down to the furthest future, 
the same absolute will which, at the beginning, chose out of all 
possible worlds this actual one to exist sustains it in being. For 
the continued existence of finite being is continued creation. Be- 
fore, beneath, and beyond all natural causation is the designing, 
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supporting, completing will of God. Final and efficient causes 
are then in harmony, but primacy belongs to the former. The 
universe is the expression of purpose, of will, but not of bare, un- 
determined volition. The will which has found expression in the 
universe is limited in that expression by two ultimate principles, 
two forms of necessity, namely, metaphysical and moral necessity. 
The former fixes the bounds of possibility. Not God himself 
ean make that to exist the existence of which involves a contra- 
diction. The latter prescribes the content of any universe which 
shall become actual. It shall contain, by virtue of the principium 
melioris, the greatest amount of good with the least amount of 
evil. Where, by virtue of the first principle — metaphysical neces- 
sity — evil must necessarily exist, by virtue of the second such evil 
shall be at a minimum, and a minimum of evil is a form of good. 
But why must evil enter at all into the universe, which has its 
origin in a perfect Being ? 

To answer the question we must consider the nature of evil. 
Evil belongs by metaphysical necessity to creation itself. In its 
essence evil is negation, defect. Only the good is the real. God 
is the sum of reality —ens realissimum. In Him is no defect, 
no limitation, no evil. God cannot impart his own fullness to 
another being without making him straightway God. If God 
create, the creature must be finite, less than Deity, therefore im- 
perfect. There may be different grades of created existence 
according to the amount of positive being imparted, but every 
creature, because created, must be imperfect. Evil, then, in its 
essence is privation. This is properly metaphysical evil, but 
physical evil, pain, death, etc., and moral evil, sin, flow from 
metaphysical evil. Now the divine activity in creating and con- 
tinuing in existence finite beings is related only to that which is 
positive in them. The defects belong wholly to the creatures 
themselves, and arise out of the necessary limitations to which cre- 
ated existence is subject. To illustrate his view, Leibnitz avails 
himself of the physical doctrine of the natural inertia of bodies 
as taught by Kepler and Descartes. Bodies of different weights 
impelled by the same force move with correspondingly different ve- 
locities. Suppose the current of a river is bearing along a num- 
ber of barges which differ only in respect to the weight of their 
cargoes. The more heavily laden barges will move more slowly 
than the rest. It is not, however, the current of the river surely, 
it is not precisely the weight of the barges which causes the retar- 
dation ; it is rather that which causes the weight to be greater in 
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denser bodies. The true cause is the vis inertia native to matter, 
and which increases with the amount of matter. It is this negative 
element which accounts for the slower movement of the heavier 
barges. 

To apply the illustration: The divine activity which creates 
and preserves all that is positive in existences, —all, that is, which 
gives to them their real being, their perfections, their powers, — 
this divine activity may be compared to the current of the river. 
And as the stream is the cause of the movement of the boats but 
not of their retardation, so God is the cause of the perfections of 
the nature and actions of creatures, but not of their defects. If, 
then, it be asked, Where shall we seek the source of evil? the 
answer is, In the ideal nature of created being as that nature is 
contained in the eternal truths which are in the intelligence of 
God independently of his will. God is not the author of his own 
understanding. There is a region of eternal truths, région des 
vérités éternelles, wherein is found not only the primitive form 
of good, but also the origin of evil. This realm contains the 
ideal ground, but not properly the efficient cause of evil. Prop- 
erly speaking, evil being in its idea negative has no efficient 
cause, but rather, as the scholastics were accustomed to say, 
“ Malum causam habet non efficientem sed deficientem.” 

That the essence of evil is defect is seen in experience. Intel- 
lectual error is a species of privation. It is want of observation, 
or defect of judgment. Moral error is of the same nature. The 
will tends to good abstractly. It should tend toward that good 
which is in harmony with our whole being and with the supreme 
perfection which is in God. Pleasures— even the pleasures of the 
senses — contain an element of perfection. Evil arises through 
limitation to these or to others to the prejudice of higher good, 
as of health, virtue, blessedness. The moral defect is the absence 
of this higher tendency. In general, perfection is positive, it is 
the reality ; evil is negative, it arises from limitation and tends to 
new limitations. The dictum is as true as it is old: ‘“* Bonum ex 
causa integra, malum ex quolibet defectu.” 

In explanation of the divine permission of the existence of evil, 
Leibnitz distinguishes between the antecedent and the consequent 
will of God. Will in general he defines as inclination to do any- 
thing in view of the good contained in it. Regarded abstractly, 
such will or volition is called antecedent. Its object is some good 
simply. In this sense it may be said that the divine will tends to 
all good per se —“ ad perfectionem simpliciter simplicem.” God 
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has a sincere disposition (inclination sérieuse) to sanctify and 
save all men. This disposition would become effect did not some 
stronger reason prevent it. Full and inevitable effect belongs only 
to the consequent will. This consequent will, final and decisive, 
results from the combination of all antecedent volitions taken to- 
gether, both those which tend toward some good, and those which 
repel some evil. The concurrence of all these particular volitions, 
whence results the total volition, the volition, that is, which passes 
into effect, may be compared to the final direction which a moving 
body takes when acted upon by a number of different forces. 
The consequent volition is the resultant of all the antecedent vo- 
litions. And it may be said that as the resultant movement takes 
up into itself the several tendencies and satisfies each so far as 
possible, so in the consequent volition each antecedent has such 
effect as the whole permits. The whole compossibility is repre- 
sented in it. Antecedently, God wills every form of good. Conse- 
quently, He wills that which, all things considered, is the best. 
As respects evil, God does not will moral evil at all, nor in an ab- 
solute manner does He will physical evil or suffering. He often 
wills physical evil as punishment for sin, and often, also, as a 
means to an end, namely, to hinder greater evils, or to secure 
greater good. Punishment serves for amendment and for exam- 
ple. Evil often serves by contrast to heighten our satisfaction 
in good, and sometimes it contributes to the greater perfection of 
those who suffer it. As respects moral evil, although it may often 
be a means of obtaining some good, or of preventing some other 
evil, this fact does not render it a proper object of divine volition. 
Sin must neither be admitted nor permitted, except so far as its 
permission is necessitated by obedience to imperative duty. One 
may be guilty of sin himself who does not in certain circumstances 
will to permit the sin of another. The rule, “ Non esse facienda 
mala, ut eveniant bona,” which forbids the permission of moral 
evil in order to obtain a physical good, far from being violated in 
the divine permission of evil, is here confirmed and its source 
and meaning made clear. A sovereign may not permit a crime in 
order to save a state. For the crime is certain, the peril at the 
best is doubtful; and moreover such conduct, if general, would 
produce greater evils than it would prevent. But in the case of 
God creating the universe nothing is doubtful, and nothing can be 
opposed to the rule of the best, a rule which suffers no exception 
and no relaxation. It is upon this principle that God permits sin. 
He would fail in duty, in what is due to his wisdom, his goodness, 
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his perfection, if he did not follow the total resultant of all the 
tendencies to good which exist in Him, and choose the absolutely 
best world, notwithstanding the moral evil which by the supreme 
necessity of eternal truths is involved therein. 

God wills antecedently everything good per se. He wills con- 
sequently the best as the end. He wills the indifferent and the 
evil, that is, physical evil, as a means to the good. He wills to 
permit moral evil only because of its inseparable connection with 
the best universe. Evil is often an indispensable condition of 
good, and human sin is the necessary presupposition of human 
redemption. 

**O certe necessarium Ade peccatum, 
Quod Christi morte deletum est ! 
O felix culpa, que talem ac tantum 
Meruit habere Redemptorem !”’ 


It is wisdom in God therefore — it is virtue in Him—to permit 
moral evil. To refuse to do so would be sin in God himself. It 
would be the greatest sin conceivable. It would involve the sacri- 
fice of the best universe which could exist. 

Henry A. P. Torrey. 


(To be continued.) 


BURLINGTON, VT. 





THE NEW ENGLAND COMPANY. 


THE missionary societies organized in Great Britain and in 
New England in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were 
called Propagation Societies, and, in consequence of the similarity 
in their names, it is not always easy to distinguish any one of 
them from the others. In 1649 the Corporation for the Promot- 
ing and Propagating the Gospel of Jesus Christ in New England 
was established by act of Parliament, and in 1661 was reor- 
ganized under a charter from Charles II. On the 16th of June, 
1701, a charter was granted by William III. to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. This society 
has always included among its officers the high dignitaries of 
the English Church, and is strictly an Anglican society. It 
celebrated its third jubilee in London in 1851. In 1709, on 
the 25th of May, the Society in Scotland for Propagating Chris- 
tian Knowledge was chartered under the great seal of Scotland. 
Its primary object was to carry the gospel to destitute places in 
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the highlands and islands of Scotland, but after a few years it 
directed its attention to North America. ._In 1730 Jonathan 
Belcher, then governor of Massachusetts, and other gentlemen 
were commissioned to be its correspondents and to select mission- 
aries for New England, and in 1741 a board of correspondents 
was established in New York. In 1787 the Society for Propagat- 
ing the Gospel among the Indians and Others in North America 
was incorporated by the legislature of Massachusetts. 

Of the first and oldest of these Propagation Societies, now 
called the New England Company, in order, as we suppose, to 
distinguish it from the second, we propose to give some account 
in this paper, with a brief reference in closing to the fourth. 

On the 19th of November, 1644, the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts passed an order “that the County Courts should take 
care that the Indians residing in their several shires should be 
civilized, and that they should have power to take order from time 
to time to have them instructed in the knowledge and worship of 
God.” A year later, October 1, 1645, the elders were informed of 
the readiness of the Court to pass any enactments which “ should 
be thought meet to bring the natives to the knowledge of God and 
his ways,” and were invited to “return their thoughts about it.” 
On the 4th of November, 1646, the Court “ordered and decreed 
that two ministers should be chosen by the Elders of the churches 
every year, at the Court of Election, and so to be sent, with the 
consent of their churches, with whomsoever would freely offer 
themselves to accompany them in that service, to make known 
the heavenly counsel of God among the Indians in most familiar 
manner, by the help of some able interpreter, . . . and that some- 
thing might be allowed them by the General Court to give away 
freely to those Indians whom they should perceive most willing 
and ready to be instructed by them.” 

“The General Court of Massachusetts,” says Palfrey, “ was 
thus the first missionary society in the history of Protestant Chris- 
tendom.” A week before it took the action just recited the Rev. 
John Eliot made his first essay in preaching to the Indians in 
their own language. This apostolic man was then forty-two years 
of age; for fourteen years he had been one of the ministers of 
the church in Roxbury, and latterly he had been endeavoring to 
acquire the language of the natives. The simple narrative of his 
first missionary services, from the pen of the Rev. Thomas Shep- 
ard, thus begins : — 

1 Mr. Eliot could not have been the author, as stated in the reprint of this 
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“ Upon October 28, 1646, four of us (having sought God) went 
unto the Indians inhabiting within our bounds, with desire to 
make known the things of their peace to them. A little before 
we came to their Wigwams, five or six of the chief of them met 
us with English salutations, bidding us much welcome ; who lead- 
ing us into the principall Wigwam of Waaubon, we found many 
more Indians, men, women, children, gathered together from all 
quarters round about, according to appointment, to meet with us, 
and learne of us... . 

“They being all there assembled, we began with prayer, which 
now was in English, being not so farre acquainted with the Indian 
language as to expresse our hearts herein before God or them, but 
wee hope it will bee done ere long. . . . 

‘** When prayer was ended it was a glorious affecting spectacle 
to see a company of perishing, forlorne outcasts, diligently attend- 
ing to the blessed word of salvation then delivered ; professing 
they understood all that which was then taught them in their owne 
tongue ; it much affected us that they should smell some things of 
the Alabaster box broken up in that darke and gloomy habitation 
of filthinesse and uncleane spirits. For about an houre and a 
quarter the Sermon continued, wherein one of our company ran 
thorough all the principall matter of religion, beginning first with 
a repetition of the ten Commandments, and a briefe explication 
of them, then showing the curse and dreadfull wrath of God 
against all those who brake them, or any one of them, or the least 
title of them, and so applyed it unto the condition of the Indians 
present, with much sweet affection; and then preached Jesus 
Christ to them the onely means of recovery from sinne and wrath 
and eternall death.” 

Before the end of the year Mr. Eliot held three more services 
similar to that which has been described, and was much encour- 
aged by the increase in the attendance and the respectful manner 
in which his instructions were received. 

Among others who were deeply interested in these early efforts 
for the evangelization of the Indians were Mr. Wilson, of Bos- 
ton, Mr. Allin, of Dedham, Mr. Shepard, of Cambridge, and Mr. 
Dunster, then president of the college. Even before Eliot’s first 
sermon at Nonantum, Thomas Mayhew, in 1644, had commenced 


tract, for in the acccunt of the meeting of November 26 it is said: “I could 
not goe my selfe, but heard from those who went of a third meeting.” Gov- 
ernor Winthrop, in his Journal, ascribes the authorship to Mr. Shepard, who, 
we know, wrote the text which appeared a year later. 
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the self-denying labors among the savages who inhabited Martha’s 
Vineyard, which were to be carried on by succeeding members of 
the Mayhew family for an hundred and fifty years. The letters 
of Eliot, Shepard, Mayhew, and others, addressed to friends in 
England, in which accounts of the work which had been com- 
menced among the aborigines were given, made a profound im- 
pression in that country. They were published there, as we shall 
see, in the form of tracts, and a desire was at once manifested by 
those who read them to codperate with their brethren beyond the 
sea by the contribution of money. Thomas Welde, who had been 
associated with Eliot in the pastorate at Roxbury, and Hugh 
Peters, of Salem, were then living in England as the agents of 
Massachusetts, and had been collecting money to be used in 
various ways in the colony. The former would naturally feel 
interested in the work of his late colleague, and he says in one of 
his statements of account : — 

.“ Some gave for preaching y® Gospell to y® natives, out of which 
Twenty Pounds per Annum is settled firmly by Indenture for ever 
for y* use which Mr. Elliott hath had ever since hee sett upon 
that happie worke and Thirty pounds was sent since by Bill to re- 
ceive.” 

Edward Winslow succeeded Welde and Peters in the represen- 
tation of the colony in England. He sailed from Boston about 
the middle of December, 1646, and probably took with him, in 
manuscript, the narrative of Mr. Eliot’s preaching services from 
which we have quoted above. It was printed the following year 
with the title, “ The Day-Breaking, if not the Sun-Rising of the 
Gospell with the Indians in New England.” ! In 1648 a letter or 
report from Mr. Shepard, of Cambridge, was published in a tract 
entitled, “ The Clear Sun-shine of the Gospel, breaking forth upon 
the Indians in New England.” It contained a dedication to the 
High Court of Parliament and an earnest introductory address 


1 This was No. II. of the series of tracts known as the Eliot Tracts. Fora 
description of them, see “ Sketch of the New England Company,” by Mr. Henry 
William Busk, of Lincoln’s Inn, London. No: I., entitled “New England’s 
First Fruits,” was issued in London in 1643, and gave an account of the pre- 
liminary work which had been done among the Indians, and of the progress of 
learning in the college at Cambridge. Most of the series have been reprinted 
separately, and Vol. XXIV. of the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society contains reprints of Nos. II. to VIII. The originals are very scarce. 
The Lenox Library, New York, has a complete set, and so has the American 
Antiquarian Society ; Mr. Charles Deane, of Cambridge, has nine out of the 
eleven ; $175 has been paid for a copy of No. IX., and $100 for No. XI. 
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“to the Godly and well affected of this Kingdome of England,” 
both signed by twelve of the most eminent ministers, Presby- 
terians and Independents, living “in and about the city of Lon- 
don.” This tract “found such acceptance” in the House of 
Commons that it “ begat a debate,” “ how the Parliament of Eng- 
land might be serviceable to the Lord Jesus, to help forward such 
a work begun,” and it was referred by order, March 17, 1647, 
“to the Committee of forraign Plantations, to prepare and bring 
in an Ordinance for the encouragement and advancement of learn- 
ing and piety in New England.” The committee, “with great 
readiness and chearfulnesse,” took the subject into their serious 
consideration, and presented a report to the House; but matters 
of much more pressing importance intervened,’ and no definite 
action was taken. 

But Mr. Winslow would not allow the question to rest, and in 
the spring of 1649, having received encouraging letters from Mr. 
Eliot and Mr. Mayhew telling of their work during the preceding 
year, he issued another tract dedicated “to the Parliament of 
England and the Councell of State,” with the title, “The Glori- 
ous Progress of the Gospel amongst the Indians in New England.” 
This accomplished the desired purpose, and on the 27th of July, 
1649, an act or ordinance was passed with this title: “ A Corpora- 
tion for the Promoting and Propagating the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
in New England.” This ordinance recited that intelligence had 
been received that divers heathen natives of New England had, 
through the blessing of God upon the pious care and pains of 
some godly English, not only of barbarous become civil, but many 
of them forsaking their sorceries and other satanical delusions, 
did then call upon the name of the Lord; and that, for the propa- 
gation of the Gospel amongst these poor heathen, universities, 
schools, and nurseries of literature must be settled, and instru- 
ments and materials fit for labor and clothing, with other neces- 
saries, must be provided. The ordinance therefore enacted that 
there should be a corporation in England consisting of sixteen 
persons, including a president, a treasurer, and fourteen assistants, 
to be called “The President and Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in New England,” with power to acquire lands (not 


1 This date, of course, was March 17, 1644. 

2 Between the reference of the subject to the Committee of Foreign Plan- 
tations and the issue of the next tract by Mr. Winslow a revolt of the fleet in 
the Downs had been put down, insurrections in Kent and in the Eastern Coun- 
ties had been suppressed, and Charles I. had been brought to the scaffold. 
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exceeding the yearly value of £2000), goods, and money. The 
corporators were, William Steele, Herbert Pelham, James Shirley, 
Abraham Babington, Robert Houghton, Richard Hutchinson, 
George Dun, Robert Thompson, William Mullins, John Hodgson, 
Edward Parks, Edward Cludd, Richard Lloyd or Floyd, Thomas 
Ayres, John Stone, Edward Winslow. The president was Wil- 
liam Steele, a judge of one of the courts, and the temporary treas- 
urer was “ Mr. Richard ffloyde, dwellinge in Cheapside att the 
signe of the Meremayde, between Milkes street and Wood 
Streete.”1 The office of the society was at Coopers’ Hall, Basing- 
hall Street, which, of course, was swept away in the Great Fire 
of 1666. The hall erected on its site has been pulled down within 
the last twenty years. 

A general collection for the objects of the corporation was 
made, by authority, in all the cities, towns, and parishes of Eng- 
land and Wales. The sum of £12,000 was soon raised, and this 
was invested in landed property at Eriswell, in Suffolk, and a 
farm at Plumstead, in Kent, as well as several houses in London. 
The society still holds the Plumstead lands, but the Eriswell es- 
tate was sold, in 1869, to the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh. Edward 
Winslow, who had been one of the prime movers in the organiza- 
tion of the society, superintended the collection and investment 
of the money. 

Correspondence was at once opened with the Commissioners of 
the United Colonies in New England, through whom the work 
of evangelization was to be carried forward. They held a meet- 
ing annually, on the first Thursday in September, at Boston, Hart- 
ford, New Haven, and Plymouth, in rotation. The first official 
letter from Mr. Steele was received and considered by them at 
their meeting at Hartford in 1650. The Board at that time con- 
sisted of Simon Bradstreet and William Hathorne, of Massachu- 
setts Bay ; Thomas Prince and John Browne, of Plymouth ; Ed- 
ward Hopkins and John Haynes, of Connecticut; and Theophilus 
Eaton and Stephen Goodyear, of New Haven. The treasurership 
in New England, with the executive management of affairs, was 
intrusted, at the meeting at New Haven in 1651, to Edward Raw- 
son, Secretary of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. He was called 

1 This must not be confounded with the famous Mermaid Tavern, in Bread 
Street, on the opposite side of Cheapside, the favorite resort of Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, and perhaps Shakespeare. Cunningham says that “ John 
Rastell, the brother-in-law of Sir Thomas More, was a printer, living at the 


sign of The Mermaid in Cheapside,” and that “The Pastyme of the People,” 
folio, 1529, was printed there. There was also a Mermaid in Cornhill. 
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“steward and agent,” and he held the trust for many years, per- 
haps until his death in 1693. 

We have referred to collections made in England by Mr. Welde 
and Mr. Peters. These were for various objects, as set forth in 
the heading to a statement of account rendered by the former: — 

* A true acc’ of what moneys were p‘ my self and oth™ Rec@ 
and from whome, for New England towarde a Common Stock, the 
poore Children, the Colledge, th’ advance of Learning, the Li- 
brary, the poore of New England and the Conversion of the In- 
dians from the tyme of our first landing theere until this pr’sent 
10 of the 274 m° 1647.” 

Mr. Welde’s accounts, which, with his letters relating to them, 
have been published in the “ New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register,” are apparently full and exact in their state- 
ment of receipts and expenditures, and were audited by Nathaniel 
Duncan, auditor-general for the colony. There was, however, on 
the part of many who had assisted in these collections, a certain 
feeling of distrust, which made itself manifest when the claims of 
the new society were presented. At the request of Mr. Winslow, 
Mr. Welde wrote “a letter at large,” which, it was hoped, would 
satisfy those whom it might concern that the moneys received had 
been faithfully and judiciously applied ; but it did not answer the 
purpose anticipated. Mr. Welde then prepared a paper, entitled 
“Innocency Cleared,” “to silence the malitious, to satisfie the 
Sober and to remove the obstruction of the contribution for propa- 
gateing the Gospell to the natives in New England.” Had this 
paper been printed and circulated, it would have convinced the 
ministers who “ used to meet at Sion Colledge,” — the denomina- 
tional house of the period, —and those whom they represented, 
that at the least there had been no dishonesty in the application 
of the funds.! 

The only extracts from the early correspondence of the society 
we shall permit ourselves to make in this article will bear chiefly 
upon the difficulties encountered by its friends in raising money, 


1 The amount collected was £1,625. Of this, £800 was expended in the 
transportation of poor children to New England, and with very inadequate 
results. Hence, probably, much of the dissatisfaction referred to in the text. 
Mr. Duncan wrote, after his examination of the accounts in 1647: “So it ap- 
peareth that the country in general hath little benefit by all these moneys, and 
less considering how great trouble the Court hath had about it.” See Palfrey’s 
History of New England, vol. ii., page 335. The accounts were not accepted 
and allowed by the General Court until October, 1651. Savage remarks that 
the Court hardly ever failed to be dissatisfied with its agents in England. 

VOL. Iv. — NO. 22. 20 
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— difficulties not altogether unlike those which have to be over- 
come at the present day. 

Mr. Steele wrote to the Board of Commissioners March 24, 
1649-50 : — 

“‘Wheras in all ages it hath been the designe of ungodly 
men to hinder and oppose the spreding and propagating of the 
Gospell of the lord Jesus of which wee are truly sensable; In 
Refference to those discorragements we have mett withal sence 
wee had soe great trust upon us yet through the blessing of god 
the business of the Corporation is in a good forwardness.” 

In their reply to this letter the commissioners said : — 

“ But the Almighty whom you serve heerin Can easily Remove 
Impediments and make every mountaine becom a playne, and wee 
are assured youer eye is towards him who observes to the kindleing 
of a fier upon his aulter and a Cuppe of water given with sperit- 
tuall aymes all the love and labour of his people and in no ser- 
vice [will permit] Intervening difficulties and exersices to pas 
without a Waight of Recompence.” 

Mr. Steele wrote, under date of April 17, 1651: — 

“Wee are sorry soe much time hath been lost and yet wee hope 
we have gained by our stay in som Respects for many minnesters 
in London have promoted the act that were Resolved against it 
and wee beleeve the like in the Countrey because they are con- 
streined either by light within them or example without them 
beyond theire late Resolucions but wee conclude it is of God 
and trust wee shall find a blessing upon our joynt endeavors. 

“Tis strang to see what and how many objecttions arise 
against the work som from the ill management of former Gifts 
bestowed on the Countrey of New England of which no account 
hath been given to the doners and som personally Reflecting upon 
Mr. Wells [Welde] and Mr. Peters som upon our selves the cor- 
poration as if we had so much p pound of what is collected or 
might feast our selves liberally therwith wheras through mercy wee 
never yet eat or drank of the fruit or charge of it; and neither 
have had or expect a penney or pennyworth for all the paines wee 
shall take therin but contrary wise account it a mercy ; God giving 
us an oppertunity to bee exercised in a work wherin his Glory and 
the salvacion of soe many is soe neerly Conserned as for Mr. Pe- 
ters and Mr. Wells they have sufficiently satisfyed us with what 
hath been formerly answared as by the coppy of Mr. Wells letters 
heere enclosed yet we could desire the Government of the Mas- 
sachusets or theire special! Commissioners would give us from 
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thence a word or two what account hath been given by Mr. Wells 
and what satisfaction theire court Receved by his account thither 
sent ; and send it in such tearmes as wee may publish it to the 
world if wee see cause this will Conduce much to the furtherance 
of the work but wee leave it to your discretion.” } 

The commissioners had placed themselves at once in communi- 
eation with Mr. Eliot and Mr. Mayhew, and as opportunity per- 
mitted they employed others, Englishmen and natives, in the 
capacity of assistants to those missionaries, and in other places. 
They selected some young men to be fitted for future service at 
Cambridge as teachers of Indian youth who might be admitted 
to the college, and they authorized the erection within the college 
precincts of a small building for the accommodation of native 
pupils. They made provision for printing catechisms in the In- 
dian language, and for the great work of the translation of the 
Holy Scriptures. They encouraged some “deserving Indians ” 
by small grants of money. In the eighth year of their adminis- 
tration of the trust their outlay, according to the account then 
rendered by them, amounted to £520.? 

In the mean time the society in London was doing all in its 
power to keep up the interest on that side of the water. Between 
1651 and 1660, inclusive, it published six tracts, of the series now 
known as the Eliot tracts. Of these, No. VI., printed in 1652, 
was dedicated to ‘‘The Supreame Authoritie of this Nation, The 
Parliament of the Common-Wealth of England,” and No. VIL, 
1653, to “ His Excellency the Lord General Cromwel.” In a 
note appended to No. VI. Mr. Steele thus refers to some of the 
opposition which the corporation had to contend against : — 

“The reason wherefore we have published so many testimoni- 
alls, and shall insert more, is because too many that come from 
thence labour to blast the worke, by reporting here that there is 
no such worke afoote in the Countrey: or if it be it is but for the 
loaves, and if any be truely converted, ’tis not above five or seaven 
at most.” 

The president goes on to say, that any who desire to see the 
originals of the letters received by the corporation from its agents 

1 Mr. Welde held the living of Gateshead, Durham, from 1649 to 1660. He 
was ejected in the latter year. Before migrating to New England he had 
been vicar of Terling, Essex. He died in London, March 23, 166$. 

2 Palfrey’s History, vol. ii., pp. 332, 333. 

8 Edward Winslow sailed with the expedition to the West Indies under Ad- 


miral Penn, December, 1654. He died at sea, May, 1655, between Hispaniola 
and Jamaica. 
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and friends can do so by repairing to Coopers’ Hall on any Sat- 
urday, in the forenoon. 

In a very beautiful address in No. VII., “To the Christian 
Reader,” the Rev. Richard Mather, of Dorchester, replies thus 
to the question, why the converts had not been “ combined and 
united into Church-Estate :”” — 

** Such an one may do well to consider, that the material Tem- 
ple was many yeers in building, even in the daies of Solomon, 
who wanted no helps and furtherances thereunto, but was abun- 
dantly furnished therewith, and longer in Re-edifying after the 
Captivity ; and therefore no marvel if the building of a Spiritual 
Temple, an holy Church to Christ, and a Church out of such rub- 
bish as amongst Indians, be not begun and ended on a sudden ; It 
is rather to be wondered at, that in so short a time, the thing is in 
so much forwardness as it is.” 

One of the most serious embarrassments to the corporation came 
from the friction which at an early day developed itself between 
Mr. Eliot and the commissioners in New England. The former 
complained to the society at home that he was not sufficiently con- 
sidered by the latter, and that the remuneration allowed to him 
by them was insufficient. On the other hand, the commissioners 
alleged that Mr. Eliot had not been properly regardful of their 
rights and responsibilities. The sympathies of the Christian pub- 
lic in England were, very naturally, with Mr. Eliot, and the mis- 
understanding cost the society several thousand pounds. The 
president wrote a conciliatory letter to the commissioners on the 
18th of February, 1653, in which he said : — 

“These things wee thought good to acquaint you withall and 
doe Intreat that Mr. Elliott Mr. Mayhew and such other emi- 
nent Instruments and labourers as are Imployed therin may have 
greater Incorragement from you ; according to what the lord shall 
send in from time to time; wee are farr from Justifying Mr. Elli- 
ott in his Turbulent and clamorus proceedings but the best of 
gods servants have theire faylings; and as such soe we look upon 
him.” 

There would seem to be no doubt that the commissioners were 
rather severe in their ideas of economy, the result in part, per- 
haps, of their sense of responsibility to the company in London. 
The president wrote to them, under date of September 15, 
1655 : — 

“Wee can not but acquaint you with that generall complaint 
and report which is heer and that not the least by some that come 
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from New England that the minnesters and Scoolmasters whoe 
labour in this worke amongst the Indians are very much discor- 
raged for want of a competent maintainance for themselves and 
families by meanes wherof we lye under severall Imputations and 
the worke in our hands is much obstructed and retarded wee 
therfore desire for avoiding the same that you would please to 
settle such salaries upon them as may comfortably answare theire 
paines and travell in the worke.” 

But we must hasten to speak of troubles much more serious 
than any which had yet beset the society. In the autumn of 
1658 the great Protector died, and a year and a half later the 
Stuart Restoration took place. This change affected all the inter- 
ests of religion equally with those of the state. For a time every- 
thing was in confusion. Among those who suffered death on 
Tower Hill were Hugh Peters and Henry Vane, of whom one had 
been an honored pastor in Massachusetts, and the other, for a 
single year, governor of the colony. Many of the friends of New 
England fled for their lives. The corporation which had under- 
taken the work of evangelizing the Indians, as a creation of the 
Long Parliament, had ceased to exist,! and even its invested prop- 
erty was in danger. It is remarkable that under all the circum- 
stances it should have proved possible to obtain a royal charter 
and to reorganize the society under it. It was made possible, we 
think, by the sagacity, and especially by the promptness, of those 
who had the work at heart. They took the king when he was 
anxious to please all parties, and when it answered his purpose to 
be conciliatory to the moderate Presbyterians. He was then not 
only promising liberty of conscience to his subjects, but professing 
a desire for a compromise between the contending sects. ‘ He 
wished,” he said, “ to see the spiritual jurisdiction divided between 
bishops and synods. The liturgy should be revised by a body of 
learned divines, one half of whom should be Presbyterians.” ? 


1 John Hooper, clerk of the corporation, wrote to the commissioners May 
18, 1661 : “ Wee suppose you are not strangers to the condition of affaires ; 
and particularly with respect to our selves being now noe Corporation ; though 
not without good hopes that the same wilbee renewed and confeirmed by His 
Majestie though posibly the busines may bee acted by other persons.” 

2 Many members of the Presbyterian party were influential at court at this 
time. Among them may be mentioned the Earl of Manchester, the Earl of 
Anglesea, the Duke of Albemarle, the Earl of Sandwich, Lord Saye and Sele, 
and Ashley Cooper, Lord Shaftesbury. The Thompsons, who had been active 
in the old society, and who were to be prominent in the new company, were 
related to the Earl of Anglesea. 
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Six months had not passed after the landing of Charles at Dover, 
when, at a meeting of the Privy Council November 14, 1660, “a 
petition of divers for Propagating the Gospel in America” was 
referred to the attorney general in order that he might prepare a 
draft for renewing the charter of the corporation. A report was 
made by him to the Council on the 10th of April, 1661 ; the names 
of the corporators were decided upon on the 17th of May; and 
on the 7th of August letters-patent under the great seal were 
authorized and required, constituting Robert Boyle governor of 
the society. The charter was not perfected and issued until the 
Tth of February, 166}. On St. Bartholomew’s Day of the same 
year, 1662,! about one fifth of the English clergy were driven 
from their parishes under the Act of Uniformity. 

The corporate name of the new society was “ The Company for 
Propagacion of the Gospell in New England, and the parts adja- 
cent in America.” There were forty-five corporators, including 
both Episcopalians and Nonconformists, and at the head of the 
list were several high officers of state: the Earl of Clarendon, 
lord chancellor; the Earl of Southampton, lord high treasurer ; 
George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, lord general; the Earl of 
Manchester, lord chamberlain; and others.2, Nine members of the 
former society were named in the new charter, and the other cor- 
porators were prominent citizens of London, some of them mer- 
chants and physicians; it is noticeable that among the whole 
number there was not a clergyman of any denomination. 

The royal charter had been obtained mainly by the exertions of 
the Hon. Robert Boyle, a man greatly distinguished for learning, 
piety, and benevolence. He was, as we have seen, designated first 
governor by the Privy Council, and he presided over the affairs of 
the company for nearly thirty years, and until his death. Henry 
Ashurst, who had been treasurer of the late reputed corporation, 
was the first treasurer. His son, Sir William Ashurst, was elected 
governor in 1696. 

Eliot’s translation of the New Testament into the Mohican 


1 Judge Sewall notes in his diary, that on the anniversary of this day, twenty- 
five years later, the Declaration of Indulgence of James II., suspending all 
penal laws against Nonconformists, and dispensing with religious tests, was 
promulgated in Boston: “ Augt 24. 1687. Bartholomew-Day. Indulgence for 
Liberty of Conscience published here.” 

2 At the meeting of the Council at Whitehall on the 17th of May, the Earls 
of Clarendon, Southampton, Manchester, and Anglesea, the Duke of Albe- 
marle, the Lord Viscount Saye and Sele, and others were constituted “a Com- 
mittee touching the settlement of the Government of New England.” 
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dialect of the Indian language was published in Boston Septem- 
ber 5, 1661, and its appearance soon after in London was oppor- 
tune. It was dedicated to Charles II. by the commissioners, with 
the same exaggeration, not to say fulsomeness, of compliment 
which characterizes the dedication of the Authorized Version to 
James I. Presentation copies were sent over for the king, the 
lord chancellor, Dr. Reynolds, who afterwards conformed and 
received a bishopric, Dr. Caryl, Mr. Baxter, and others. 

There were no changes in the management of the general work 
in New England corresponding to those which had been taking 
place at home. Mr. Boyle wrote to the commissioners that the 
new corporation desired to avail itself of their continued agency, 
and as soon as practicable remittances were resumed. The publi- 
cation of the Indian Bible was completed in 1663. The font of 
type used had been sent from London by the society, and Mar- 
maduke Johnson, who was associated with Samuel Green in the 
work of printing, had come over under an agreement made in the 
spring of 1660, a few weeks before the Restoration, “to serve 
the President and Society and their Successors in New England 
aforesaid in the Art of a Printer for the printinge of the Bible in 
the Indian language and such other Books as he shall be directed 
to print for and duringe the terme of Three years to be accompted 
from the time of his departure from Gravesend.” In 1685 Eliot 
brought out his second edition of the Bible; in its preparation he 
had been assisted by the Rev. John Cotton, of Plymouth, who was 
well acquainted with the Indian language. It was dedicated to 
the Hon. Robert Boyle, in an address signed by William Stough- 
ton, Joseph Dudley, Peter Bulkley, and Thomas Hinckley. In 
both the first and second editions, the Psalms in Indian metre — 
translated by Eliot from the Bay Psalm Book — and a short In- 
dian catechism followed the New Testament. In 1686 Eliot’s 
translation of “The Practice of Piety,” by Bishop Bayly,! was 
printed. The original work had a remarkable popularity for more 
than a century and a half. It was translated also into French, 
German, Welsh, Hungarian, and Polish ; and in 1792 the seventy- 
first English edition appeared. 

1 Lewis Bayly, Bishop of Bangor, and a chaplain to James I., died in 1632. 
Three, at least, of the early editions of The Practice of Piety were dedicated 
to Charles, Prince of Wales. In the Congregational Library, Boston, there is 
a reprint by Bartholomew Green, 1718, of the fifty-third English edition. The 
library of Harvard College contains a copy of the seventy-first edition. The 


Prince Library has a copy in English without title-page, and a copy of the 
Indian translation. 
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Our object in the present paper is to give a sketch of the so- 
ciety rather than a history of its work. We may say, however, 
that in the prosecution of this work it had very much to discour- 
age it. Perhaps there never were more unpromising subjects of 
evangelistic labor than these “ poor Naked sonnes of Adam,” as 
Mr. Boyle called them in one of his letters. But Eliot, Mayhew, 
and their consecrated coadjutors pressed forward in sublime faith 
and in a spirit of Christlike love and devotion. Writing of the 
‘poor soules ” whom they were seeking to save, the commissioners 
reported at their meeting at Hartford in 1664 7 — 

** Amongst whom we have Reason to hope the Lord hath some 
of those his other sheep that shall certainly in his good time hear 
his voyce and receive the unction of his holy speritt; for the time 
manor and measure of the communication wherof wee may not 
limett the holy one of Israell, but ought patiently and believeingly 
to hope and waite on him whoe will not suffer any of his elect to 
be lost ; wee must acknowlidge it is att present with these poor 
Natives a day of smale thinges; and the Divell that old Dragon 
struggles hard being very unwillinge to quite his Raigne that hee 
hath had soe longe time over them.” 

Trials of another sort followed at a later period. A storm 
cloud had long been threatening the people of Massachusetts, and 
at length it burst upon them. The charter was abrogated ; and, to 
quote Palfrey, “‘ Massachusetts, as a body politic, was now no more. 
The elaborate fabric, that had been fifty-four years in building, 
was levelled with the dust.”” Edward Randolph arrived in Boston 
on the 14th of May, 1686, with an exemplification of the judgment 
against the charter, and commissions for the functionaries of a 
new government. In the midst of the depression that followed, 
Eliot wrote the following short letter to Mr. Boyle : — 

“ Roxbury August 29 1686 ‘ 
in the third month of our overthrow 
“ Right honourable unweariable nursing father 

“T have nothing new to write but lamentations, and I am loth 
to grieve your loving and noble soul. 

“Our Indian work yet liveth, praised be God; the bible is 
come forth, many hundreds bound up, and dispersed to the In- 
dians, whose thankfulness I intimate and testify to your honour. 
The Practice of Piety is also finished, and beginneth to be bound 
up. And my humble request to your honour is, that we may 
again reimpose the primer and catechism; for though the last im- 
pression be not quite spent, yet quickly they will; and I am old, 
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ready to be gone, and desire to leave as many books asI can. I 
know not what to add in this distressing day of our overthrow ; so 
I commit your honour to the Lord, and rest 
Your honour’s to serve you 
In Jesus Christ 
Joun Exror.” } 


Sir Edmund Andros arrived in Boston in December of the same 
year. The confederacy was now dissolved. The commissioners 
had met for the last time in 1684, and it became necessary for the 
Propagation Society in London to appoint and commission repre- 
sentatives of its own to carry forward the work here.2 We have 
been unable to find a list of the first appointees, but we have 
reason tu think that William Stoughton, Joseph Dudley, and Dr. 
Increase Mather were among them, and that Sir Edmund Andros 
was a member of the board during the period of his administra- 
tion. In Sewall’s “ Diary” we have this entry, under date of 
October 14, 1699: — ; 

“T meet with the Governour [Lord Bellomont], Lt Gov™ [Mr. 
Stoughton] M* I. Mather &c, about the Indian Affair, which is 
the first time The Lord make me faithfull and useful in it. 
Gov' Ashurst’s Letter was read wherein M* Cotton Mather, M* 
Neh. Walter, S. Sewall, Jn° Foster, M* Peter Sergeant, and M* 
Thomas Bafiistor were added.” 

Mr. Walter was the successor at Roxbury of Mr. Eliot, who 
died in 1690. Judge Sewall, who was a good friend to the Indian 
race, gave much time and thought to the society during the next 
thirty years, as his “ Diary” and letters show. We have a record 
of three official visits made by him to Martha’s Vineyard ; one in 
1702, when he was accompanied by his son Samuel; another in 
1706, with Sir Edward Bromfield; and a third in 1714, with 
Colonel Penn Townsend. During this last visit, an arrangement 
was made for the occupation and cultivation of lands belonging 
to the society by Indian families severally. Other prominent 
members of the Board of Commissioners in the eighteenth cen- 
tury were William Dummer, Thomas Hutchinson, and Sir Francis 


1 Several of Mr. Eliot’s letters to Mr. Boyle, full of expressions of affection- 
ate respect, are printed in the third volume of the Collections of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. One of them begins thus : “ Right honourable right chari- 
table and indefatigable nursing father.” 

2 They were known as the Board of Commissioners for the Propagation of 
the Gospel ; and this probably suggested the corporate name of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions instituted in 1810. 
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Bernard, and among the clergy, Benjamin Colman, Edward Wig- 
glesworth, Joseph Sewall, Thomas Foxcroft, Thomas Prince, and 
Joseph Eckley. The treasurers, who were also members of the 
Board, were Samuel Sewall, Adam Winthrop, Andrew Oliver, 
William Phillips, and Isaac Smith. Among the members of the 
society in London, well known in New England, were Sir Thomas 
Abney, the Ashursts, the Thompsons, Thomas Hollis, and William 
Bowdoin. 

When the struggle for American independence began, the work 
of the society in New England was interrupted, and at length 
discontinued. The commissioners in Boston supposed that the 
missionaries then under appointment would continue to receive 
their support as before, but the return of some of their bills 
from London dishonored opened their eyes to the situation. Un- 
officially a resolution came to their knowledge, which had been 
adopted “at a General Court of the New England Company on 
the 18th of May 1779”: — 

* Resolved, That the Governour be requested to write to MT" 
Isaac Smith to acquaint him that the Company will not accept 
any more Bills he shall draw on the Treasurer here, untill the 
restoration of Peace, Order and Good Government.” 

In reference to this action the treasurer wrote to London: — 

“ As this paper was totally unauthenticated, and so ertirely op- 
posite, without any assigned reason, to the resolve of the Company 
on the 10th of November 1775, we suppose it genuine only from 
the non payment of the Bills.” 

From this time forward, so far as we can gather from the rec- 
ords and papers here which are in the possession of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society,! the letters of the com- 
missioners were not answered. On the 4th of August, 1784, the 
secretary of the company, Mr. Lane, wrote to Boston, asking cer- 
tain questions, but he made no reference to letters written by the 

1 These valuable documents form a part of the Stearns MSS. Among them 
is the original deed by which Thomas, Earl of Limerick, conveyed to the com- 
pany, May 10, 1711, ‘*the Lordship and Mannor of Martin’s Vineyard, with 
the appurtenances, formerly in the Province of New York, now in the Province 
of Massachusetts Bay, and all that island and tract of land called Martin’s 
Vineyard als Martha’s Vineyard.” See Sewall’s Diary, vol. ii., pp. 434, 437 ; 
vol. iii., p. 334. Lord Limerick, then Colonel Dongan, had bought the same 
property, May 12, 1685, of Matthew Mayhew and Mary his wife. He was at 
this time governor of the province of New York. The islands of Nantucket 
and Martha’s Vineyard were conveyed in 1641 by the agent of the Earl of 


Stirling to Thomas Mayhew and his son Thomas, — grandfather and father of 
Matthew Mayhew. 
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commissioners January 18, 1781, and September 30, 1783. His 
letter was answered December 7, 1784, and after this we find no 
correspondence until April 12, 1787, when the following was sent 
to London :— 

“The Commissioners have been inform’d, tho not officially, that 
the Society have determined to appoint a new board of Commis- 
sioners at Nova Scotia and to appropriate the Funds that have 
been employ’d in New England to that Province. How far they 
can be justified in making such an alteration, they do not take 
upon them to determine, but supposing they could legally do this, 
should they not have informed the Commissioners here of their 
determination and have directed them to dismiss the missiona- 
ries If they could do it consistant with the conditions on which 
they were originally settled, or to make them some reasonable al- 
lowance for so great a disappointment and then close the account 
of their commissioners.” 

The amount due to the missionaries was about twelve hundred 
pounds sterling. Whether this was ever remitted from London 
we have been unable to ascertain.! Ina“ Sketch of the Company,” 
Mr. Henry W. Busk, the senior member, says : — 

“In 1786, therefore, the work was begun in New Brunswick, 
and carried on in the same way as before by itinerant missionaries 
and teachers (under Commissioners), until 1804, when the Com- 
missioners resigned, owing to the ill success of their endeavours. 
After much inquiry, the Company in 1808 appointed General 
Coffin and five others to be their Commissioners in New Bruns- 
wick, and they devised a plan of apprenticing children of Indians 
in various families in Sussex Vale, New Brunswick, with an an- 
nual allowance of ten to twenty pounds each. But after fourteen 
years trial, the scheme was found to have been greatly abused, 
and was therefore abandoned gradually, as was found possible.” 

Since 1822 the business of the company has been managed 
directly by the members in London, and its operations have been 
carried on upon the Reserve of the Six Nations, and at other 
points in the Province of Ontario, and in British Columbia. Its 
most satisfactory work at the present time is thought to be at the. 
Industrial School for Indian children near Brantford. 


1 Since the above was written, Mr. Busk has sent us information from Lon- 
don, that on the 14th of June, 1786, the company voted to pay to three mis- 
sionaries, who had applied for payment, “‘and afterwards, to others of their 
then late missionaries in New England, and to their then late treasurer, and 
for taxes and incidental charges and for the salary of their then late treasurer 
in New England, sums amounting together to £1448. 6. 1.” 
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Even before the achievement of the political independence of 
the American colonies, which was to be followed by their inde- 
pendence in cther relations, the churches in and near Boston had 
proposed, and if they had been permitted would have brought 
into existence, a missionary society of their own. The Rev. Peter 
Thacher, minister of Brattle Street Church, in a “ Brief Account,” 
published in 1798, says : — 

“In the year 1762, a number of gentlemen associated with the 
design of establishing a society similar to that of which we are 
now about to give an account. They collected a large fund, and 
obtained a charter of incorporation from the government here, 
and began warmly and zealously to prosecute their pious and be- 
nevolent object. But, when the act of their incorporation was sent 
to England for allowance, the Archbishop of Canterbury, jealous 
lest this should interfere with the Society established in Great 
Britain, or perhaps unwilling that persons not well affected to 
episcopacy should obtain new influence and power by this means, 
obtained from the king a negative on the incorporating bill. It 
fell of course, and the zeal of its supporters in a great measure fell 
with it ; for no more was heard concerning it till after the Revolu- 
tion which made us an independent people. 

“In the year 1787, a commission from the Society in Scotland 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge was received by a number 
of gentlemen in Boston and its vicinity, to superintend the funds 
of the Society which were devoted to christianizing the aborig- 
inal natives of America. Ashamed that more solicitude for this 
object should be discovered by foreigners than by themselves, 
these gentlemen revived the former plan, and associated for the 
purpose of forming a society similar to that in Scotland. They 
petitioned the General Assembly for a charter, which was granted 
them, with the adequate powers, at the close of the same year, 
1787.” 

This was the fourth society mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. It at once undertook the sapport of the Rev. Zachariah 
Mayhew, on Martha’s Vineyard, the Rev. Gideon Hawley, at 
Marshpee, and the Rev. John Sargent, at Stockbridge, all of 
whom had been in the employ of the New England Company. It 
also did home missionary work in religiously destitute neighbor- 
hoods in the District of Maine, including the Isles of Shoals. Mr. 
Thacher acted as its secretary for many years; and among its 
earlier active members were, of the clergy, Jeremy Belknap, Joseph 


Eckley, Nathaniel Emmons, Abiel Holmes, and John Lathrop, and 
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of the laymen, Francis Dana, Thomas Dawes, Moses Gill, John 
Lowell, William Phillips, Samuel Salisbury, and James Sullivan. 
The object of these founders, to quote Mr. Thacher, was “ not to 
establish modes and forms, nor to propagate any private or party 
systems”; but “to promote the interests of true religion, and 
bring men to know and obey the ‘ truth as it is in Jesus.’ ” 

When the separation in the Congregational body took place 
early in the present century, the Trinitarians united with members 
of the Presbyterian Church in forming the American Board, 
which is soon to hold its seventy-fifth anniversary in Boston, and 
since then the management of the Propagation Society of 1787 
has for the most part been in the hands of the Unitarians. 

Enough has been said, we think, in these pages to show that 
the churches of New England have from the beginning been en- 
gaged in missionary efforts, according to their ability and oppor- 
tunity, in each generation. Eliot and the Mayhews, Brainard and 
Edwards, were the ancestors, historically, of Mills, Judson, and 
Hall ; and the responsibility of administration borne by Bradstreet 
and Rawson, by Sewall and Winthrop, descended like the prophet’s 
mantle upon Evarts and Wisner, and Anderson and Stoddard, 
and has fallen upon shoulders no less worthy to wear it in our own 
day. 

. Hamilton Andrews Hill. 


Boston, Mass. 





COMMERCE, CIVILIZATION, AND CHRISTIANITY IN 
THEIR RELATIONS TO EACH OTHER. 


Has civilization an ethical code? Are the principles of 
national morality distinct from those of personal morality? Is 
civilization the elevating and saving of a nation in its separate- 
ness, or does it necessitate subjugation and absorption? Is nomi- 
nal Christianity anything more than a civil polity? Do the scenes 
of great civil violence originate mainly in nominal Christendom ? 
How do the violent aggressions of nominal and commercial Chris- 
tianity stand,related to the spiritual extension of real Christian- 
ity? How is the claim for Christianity, as of divine origin, 
affected by its slow conquest of other religions ? 

This group of questions, what an astronomer would call in 
his heavens a nebula, invites to some study. We prefer to treat 
them in groups, rather than first to resolve the body into seven, 
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since we have not time or space to handle each separately with 
dignity. 

The Botany Bay system, by which the European states have 
colonized wild and barbarous lands, must take a primary place in 
this study of seven questions. Inferior, criminal, and variously 
corrupt subjects have been conscripted, or enforced less directly, 
to compose and start these plantations. This general policy is 
honestly and well stated for England by Hakluyt : — 

“ If we woulde beholde with the eye of pitie how al our Prisons 
are pestered and filled with able men to serve their Countrie, 
which for small roberies are dayly hanged vp in great numbers, 
even twentie at a clappe, out of one iayle, as was seene at the last 
assizes at Rochester, wee would hasten and further, every man to 
his power, the deducting of some Colonies of our superfluous peo- 
ple into those temperate and fertile partes of America, which, being 
withia sixe weekes sayling of England, are yet vnpossessed by any 
Christians.” } 

The outcome of such a practice is shown in a remark of the 
colonial John Smith, of Virginia. When driven to the defensive 
for his administration of the Jamestown colony, he says: “ Much 
they blamed me for not converting the savages, when those they 
sent us were little better, if not worse.” 

It was a turn toward better hopes, though in a singular way, 
when, some years later, “maids of virtuous education, young, 
handsome, and well recommended” were forwarded, as a consign- 
ment to Virginia, to become the wives of the colonists. The per- 
sonal charges to the future husbands were “ from one hundred and 
twenty to one hundred and fifty pounds of tobacco, or even more,” 
for each, to meet the expenses of importation.? 

The French policy was unfortunately marked, as well as the 
English, for the good of the colonies and of the natives. Not 
many of the male colonists went out as self-moved, willing, and 
energetic. By certain indirect government processes they were 
gathered in squads and shipped, mostly bound to service for a 
limited time after arrival. Many of them were so characterized, 
as “ persons of little conscience and almost no religion,” as to call 
out the remonstrance: “It is important in beginniig a new col- 
ony to sow good seed.” The soldiers sent out were of an indif- 


1 Hakluyt’s Divers Voyages. Epistle Dedicatorie to Sir Philip Sidney. 

2 Bancroft’s United States, v. i., p. 157. “Lord Rollfe obtained a grant of 
land in the St. John’s River, Florida, to which he transplanted nearly 300 mis- 
erable females who were picked up in the purlieus of London.” 
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ferent class at home, and after some service in Canada were 
tempted by bounties to settle in the country. “ But if the colony 
was to grow from within, the new settlers must have wives. . . . 
Girls for the colony were taken from the hospitals of Paris and of 
Lyons. . .. Officers as well as men wanted wives; and Talon 
asked for a consignment of young ladies. . . . In 1667 he writes: 
‘They send us 84 girls from Dieppe and 25 from Rochelle.’” 
Many of the women consigned were said to be of doubtful vir- 
tue— “a great deal of canaille of both sexes.” The total num- 
ber of girls thus consigned between 1665 and 1673, inclusive, was 
about 1,000.1 

The first knowledge of New Spain was obtained by Spanish 
travelers in 1536, and for three centuries that country has been 
explored, invaded, marauded, civilized and Christianized under 
Spanish authority. And now, as to the wandering population of 
that country, “the lapse of three centuries has neither raised 
nor lowered their position in civilization.” As to the settled pop- 
ulation, they “were encountered by the Spaniards three and a 
third centuries ago, in the same localities where they now are 
found, and with the same manners and customs as to-day.” In 
1880 we ourselves found families there with domestic life the 
same as three hundred years ago; and worshiping congregations 
with the mixed faith and ceremonial of the Spaniard and Monte- 
zuma. Both the family and the congregation were in buildings 
antedating the foundation of St. Augustine. In the area of tilled 
land, civil enjoyment, morality, and family uprightness, they have 
gone backward since De Vaca and Coronado and Ojfiate intro- 
duced to them the manners and customs of Europeans.” 

The religious colonization of California by the Spanish i: in the 
same line of policy. The Franciscans planted missions on the 
coast between San Francisco and San Diego, covering a belt about 
500 miles long and 40 deep. The first was founded in 1769 and 
the last in 1823 — in all 21. The padres were both spiritual and 
temporal lords, and they gathered the Indians within the several 
missions as on reservations, and finally to the number of 18,683. 
These were both Christian converts and ranch servants, and greatly 
enriched the double lords. For instance, in 1825 the Mission of 
San Francisco, a range of large extent, owned 76,000 head of 
cattle, 79,000 sheep, and 3,000 horses. ‘“ Both men and women 


1 Parkman’s The Old Régime in Canada, chapter xiii. 
2 A Political Problem: New Mexico and the New Mexicans. By an Officer of 
the Army. Pp. 31. 1876. 
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were required to work in the fields every day, except those who 
were carpenters, blacksmiths, or weavers. None of them were 
taught to read or write, except a few who were selected to form 
a choir to sing and play music for each mission. The only in- 
struments were the violin and guitar. They never received any 
payment for their labor, except food and clothing, and instruc- 
tion in the Catechism. The single men and women were locked 
up in separate buildings every night. Both sexes were severely 
punished with the whip if they did not obey the missionaries, 
or other white men in authority. . . . Both men and women 
were flogged or put into the stocks if they refused to believe or to 
labor.” } 

Naturally, and of necessity, these colonies were regarded by the 
rude natives as samples of that outside Christendom which was 
coming in from an unheard-of world and offering them a new re- 
ligion and new modes of life. It is not necessary to remark on 
the grave and prolonged misfortune to Christianity in being thus 
sampled and offered in pagan lands. 

It is obvious how nearly impossible it would be for colonies and 
settlements of such germs, English, French, and Spanish, to deal 
fairly with the surrounding natives or tribes, and elevate and 
civilize them. 

Then, too, it should be considered, that many who emigrate over 
the limits of civilization are not those who carry civilization with 
them. Richer in expectations than possessions, and hanging 
loosely upon society, and not at all seeking “a faith’s pure shrine,” 
they are quite as likely to damage as to benefit the pagan abo- 
rigines. Few men were better qualified to speak to this point, 
concerning North America, than the first governor of the Upper 
Louisiana, after its cession to the United States. ‘The Indians 
are what they were when America was first discovered by the 
Spaniards, except those who have had any considerable inter- 
course with the whites, which has invariably tended to debase and 
corrupt them.”? And to this agrees the judgment of one of the 
best of Western historians: “ When the tide of emigration sets 
strong toward the wilderness occupied by the native tribes, a 
large proportion of the most lawless and worthless part of the 
population is carried in advance of the older settlements like 
drift-wood upon a swollen river. Hence it is almost impossible 

1 The Natural Wealth of California. By Titus Fye Cronise. Pp. 256. 1868. 


2 Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, of Louisiana. By Major Amos Stoddard. 
Pp. 410. Philadelphia, 1812. 
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for the civil authorities to restrain acts of lawless violence in such 
persons on the extreme confines of civilization.” } 

The relations of European Christianity to the pagan peoples of 
the Old World offer a very practical as well as painful study. 
What Spain did in the New World to import and establish the 
gospel has already been shown by allusions. She is in no higher 
honor in the Old World for work of this kind, while entitled to 
noble credit in making her type of Christianity keep pace with, 
where it did not lead, her commerce and colonization. She car- 
ried abroad, in her discoveries, invasions and conquests, the best 
religion she had at home, and as good as the age offered; and we 
must not reproach those earlier ages, near to medizval times, with 
not being the nineteenth century. The historic fact, however, 
must go on record, that Christianity, as “a pioneer of the life that 
now is,” made but little improvement on the comforts of the native 
religions which Spain sought to displace. While her colonial 
subjects in Asia and Africa number 5,000,000 and more, the little 
Christian light among them is but a struggling dawn from their 
pagan night. The failure is from such causes as Brougham as- 
signed for the failure of the Spanish settlements in South Amer- 
ica: “Spain could not send over to the New World the far 
greater treasures of good laws, wise institutions, the inestimable 
treasures of civil and religious freedom.” 2 

Probably few conquests have been more atrocious and brutal 
than those of the Spanish in their invasions of uncivilized lands 
from Pizarro and Cortez until now, making the survey backward 
or forward as one will; and usually the alternative for acceptance 
was the cross or the sword. 

In her colonies, and in countries under her protectorate, France 
has a population of 9,250,000, the quality and extent of whose 
Christianity are at once suggested by some of their names: 
as, Cochin China, India, Senegambia, Gaboon, Tahiti. Of her 
twenty foreign possessions, seven of them date back to 1679 and 
earlier years. The evangelizing progress will seem exceedingly 
slow and imperfect, even for Romanism, till one considers by what 
hard processes, and most offensive to the natives, France gained 
supremacy in those pagan and Mohammedan lands. Two cases 
of invasion and attempted subjugation, now in process, may be 
taken as mild types of her earlier aggressions, when wars for con- 
quest were more barbaric. 

1 Monette’s His. Mississippi Valley. Harpers. 1846. Vol.i., p. 369. 


2 Speech in Parliament on the Ashburton Treaty, 1846. 
VOL. IV. — NO. 22, 21 
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In 1882 France matured her longing ambitions, dating from 
1642, to bring the government of Madagascar under her protecto- 
rate — a mild term for sovereignty. The Hova government pro- 
tested and resisted ; the protest of the civilized world was stronger, 
and the pagan and undeveloped islanders were for a little time 
saved from the grasp of a nominally gallant and Christian nation. 
Only their inferiority made the French attempt possible, and there- 
fore the more dishonorable. For generations the word Christian 
is doomed to be offensive to those idolaters, while the end of the 
invasion is not yet. At latest dates farther marauding on Mada- 
gascar, and on a broader scale, was in preparation in the French 
Chambers. 

In 1861 France gained position in Cochin China or Anam, in 
which Tonquin is a large province. The year following, under 
stress of war, the southern provinces were ceded, by treaty, to 
France. Of course, there was French aggression, and of course, 
Anamese resistance, till formal war opened, in 1882, which closed 
the following year by the treaty of Hué, in which the whole of 
Anam — a territory much larger than New England — was practi- 
cally resigned to France. China had claimed to be the ancestral 
protector of Anam, and indirectly encouraged and aided the Anam- 
ese against the French invasion, for which France claimed heavy 
damages. In 1884 France gained, by dictation, a treaty, by which 
China yielded all claim over Anam, and specially Tonquin, one of 
its subdivisions. Before the treaty was ratified and the Chinese 
troops had withdrawn the French advanced to take possession and 
were resisted, with the death of twenty-two men. France de- 
manded an indemnity of $50,000,000, an extortionate amount, 
and without proclamation renewed the war. 

A few incidents may be stated to show the position of the par- 
ties and the tone of the struggle. When France offered a treaty 
of her own drawing in the harbor of Hué, and was refused by 
the king of Cochin China, she bombarded the capital, drove the 
king from his throne, broke up the legitimate dynasty of Anam, 
set up a king of her choice, and secured the ratification of her 
own treaty, under cover of artillery. When the king, as a French 
protégé and the enemy of his country, died of poison, and revo- 
lution followed at Hué, France bombarded it and slaughtered the 
citizens in simple massacre. The “London Times” states that the 

‘battle lasted only seven minutes, when the Chinese fleet ceased to 
fire and struck; but no surrender was allowed to disabled and 
sinking ships. For about four hours the French continued the 
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massacre. A French officer, and in the action, gives a painful 
and most revolting description of the carnage of those four hours. 
“The beaten Anamites were cooped up in the burning village,” 
and could escape fire only by running the gauntlet of the French 
guns. “ We saw them halting at the end of the village with singed 
hair and garments.” When they rushed off, “it was a fine sight 
to see streams of bullets sweeping down upon the fugitives, which 
mowed them down by dozens.” On the river “the men amused 
themselves counting the dead, fifty on the left, eighty on the 
right.” Then they rushed on the wounded on the shore. ‘Some 
were crouching in holes, others were feigning death, while others, 
at the last gasp, were stretching out their hands, pleading for 
mercy. Our men slaughtered them with bayonets, or brained 
them with the butt ends of their muskets.” The French report a 
loss of six men! 

It is difficult to speak justly and mildly of this French move- 
ment in Madagascar and on the continent. From the outset the 
presence of France, claiming local rights as against the natives 
and their governments, was an intrusion; and any movement in 
force was an invasion. The assumption to take lands and offices 
and cities against the protests of hereditary owners and traditional 
and acknowledged authorities was national robbery. On the high- 
way of nations imperial France challenged the weaker power to 
stand and deliver. To plead a treaty right is the plea of a burg- 
lar, on a contract signed by his victim under a revolver. She has 
lapsed a hundred and fifty years into some of the Indian barbari- 
ties of the old French War, and by her greed for territory and 
power and glory, and by her gross injustice and brute force in 
subjugating the weak and defenseless, she has thrown the moral 
sympathy of Christendom in favor of the heathen. 

Great Britain was two hundred and thirty-one years in gaining 
her possessions in India, ending her acquisitions there in 1856. 
The territory gained is seven times the area of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and has almost six times the population. Over this im- 
mense territory and population the British crown has the entire 
control of legislation, and the administration of law is carried on 
by public officers under the control of the home government. The 
revenues of the East India Company in 1850 were $135,000,000 
a year. The annexations under Dalhousie, as president of the East 
India Company, yielded $20,000,000 a year. Under Cornwallis, 
of pleasant Yorktown memories, the land of 80,000,000 of people, 
hereditary owners and cultivators, was forcibly and without com- 
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pensation taken from them to constitute a land aristocracy, subser- 
vient to the company. They fought the battle of Plassey against 
the French to establish a rebel and rival as nabob of Bengal over 
the legitimate ruler, charged $6,000,000, and took the pay in ter- 
ritory. This play between rival princes and warring provinces, tak- 
ing the side of the weaker, making it victorious and at the same 
time obligated to the English and dependent on them, was a fruit- 
ful policy for two centuries. It was the play which failed in the 
American colonies. They confiscated all private lands in Bengal, 
and leased them at the highest rates for the company. After gain- 
ing a protectorate over tribal divisions, they sold them, as if own- 
ers in fee-simple. They resorted to extortion and even torture to 
raise large sums of money. The attempted defense of his own 
provinces cost Tippoo Sahib one half of Mysore and $16,000,000, 
and afterward his life. The English vested the government of 
all Mysore in British residents. They compelled heirs-apparent, 
under a regency, to sign away their rights for annuities, and when 
male heirs of near kin to the crown died they seized the thrones. 
The whole English seizure of India is best told by the Records of 
the House of Lords on the Hastings trial. For seven years the 
case of Warren Hastings — twelve years governor-general of In- 
dia — was before that body. The close investigation of his case, 
as well as of the East India case in general, ran through one hun- 
dred and forty-five days. Of course, India, in a trial before an 
English court when England owned all the interest in contest, lost 
her case. It will be a century or two yet before Christian missions 
will cease to feel the repulse from the 200,000,000 of India whose 
ancestral homes were invaded and despoiled by foreigners whose 
religion is now offered to them. 

A fact closely related should here be added. The English had 
the monopoly of the production of opium in India and wished 
for China as a market. China resisted, even up to prohibition 
and a stringent “ Maine law” making it contraband. The Eng- 
lish offered a heavy revenue to China if she would legalize the 
traffic, and a “heathen” emperor replied to the “ Christian” 
merchant: “ Nothing will induce me to derive a revenue from the 
vice and misery of my people.” Failing in negotiation, the Eng- 
lish defy the law and force their opium over the boundary, when 
Commissioner Lin seizes and destroys, as contraband, 20,283 
chests. The “ opium war” follows, pagan China is humbled, and 
is forced to throw open five ports to British trade and residence, 
cede the island of Hong Kong unconditionally to the English, pay 
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$12,000,000 for her vain struggle to save her people from the 
“vice and misery” of the hated traffic, and $6,000,000 to indem- 
nify the English smuggler for the opium destroyed. Did ever 
success so humiliate a Christian nation before the heathen, or 
bar a missionary Christianity among pagans? It would be exceed- 
ingly painful and depressing to know what per cent. of mission- 
ary money now sent to China is narcotized by the pagan memories 
of 1843. It was lately the wail of a repulsed Christianity, when 
two hundred and thirty-one missionaries, representing all the mis- 
sionary boards and societies of Great Britain and the United 
States operating in China, laid a petition before the British House 
of Commons for the suppression of the opium trade. 

It must not be supposed that this topic is only historic, and 
unpractical for to-day, because old illustrations have mainly 
been used. The same usages to-day confront an extending Chris- 
tianity and missionary work with some of its greatest obstacles. 
Christian missions in the New Hebrides, beginning in 1848, 
have lifted up those thousands of nude cannibals to a hopeful 
civil and religious state; but now a French commercial company 
organizes to steal the natives for its sugar plantations in New 
Caledonia, and is proposing to colonize the New Hebrides with 
25,000 convicts. In 1877 eminent English merchants gained the 
sovereignty of vast tracts of territory in the northern section of 
Borneo, and now a company is chartered with full national powers 
to fly its own civil flag and have the monopoly of trade in 
opium, tobacco, salt, and other staples of commerce. Of course 
we recall at once the East India Company and the Hudson Bay 
Company, and what they did for the civilization and Christian- 
ization of the natives whom they subdued and despoiled. While 
we are waiting to see whether civilization and the gospel of peace 
and good will toward men will follow war ships and cavalry and 
artillery into Egypt and the Basuto Land and the Transvaal 
and Zululand and Tonquin, our attention is fixed on an interna- 
tional occupation of the Congo Valley and Central Africa gen- 
erally. The nations are the same which raided America when it 
was new to Europe. Of course, we remember and still notice the 
results on the aborigines of the New World, and ask if similar 
results are to follow in New Africa. Anxieties are deepened by 
the fact that religious motives do not prevail now as then in 
planting out colonies. If the Congo Valley and the Soudan are 
entered for frances and dollars and pounds sterling, Christian 
missions in the next generation will have the same expensive and 
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disadvantageous and discouraging labors there which they have 
had in India and Asia Minor and China. A fact, rather more 
typical than less, furnished by Prescott, hints to us how European 
and commercial civilization, made ardent by religion, took the 
natives of the New World in hand; and he who presumes that 
such policies of violence have ceased on the obscure borders, 
where a trading and turbid civilization is flowing in on barbar- 
ism, would probably change his presumption after reading the 
border history of the America and Asia and Africa of to-day. 
When Narvaez was making that savage conquest of Cuba he 
captured Hatney, a chief, who had fled from the Christian in- 
vasion of St. Domingo. “ When urged to embrace Christianity 
that his soul might find admission to heaven, he inquired if the 
white men would go there. On being answered in the affirmative, 
he exclaimed: ‘ Then I will not be a Christian, for I would not 
go again to a place where I must find men so cruel.’ ” ! 

This grouping of indicative facts now turns us back to the 
solving of the nebula of seven questions with which this paper 
opened. It is primary to consider whether a civilizing nation is 
properly under a code of morals. Does a nation lie under obliga- 
tion, in the matter of right and money, as does a small municipal- 
ity, or family, or individual? If moral obligation decreases as 
power increases, it is plain that a nation or national government 
may rise superior to what passes for equity, justice, or rectitude 
between man and man in civilized life. The principality of Mo- 
naco embraces six square miles and has a population of 7,000. 
France environs it with an area of 202,000 square miles and a 
population of 36,000,000. Is there any moral code or any system 
of national ethics which should prevent either from conquering 
and absorbing the other? Do superior numbers or acres enhance 
the moral right of France to do it? Is it at all a question of pop- 
ulation or of territory, whether this may be done? Does civil- 
ization in a superior power expose or protect the inferior? Of 
course, these questions awaken but one sentiment, and gain but 
one answer, in our moral nature. 

But suppose a barbarous tribe or nation is evidently making 
but a poor use of the natural and acquired values in its territory, 
and so is a weak, perhaps worthless, auxiliary among the nations 
in all this toil and unrest for what we call progress. May it be 
justly evicted by the strong and progressive neighboring nation, 
or may some holy alliance, a posse gentium, execute a writ of 

1 Prescott’s Conquest of Mezxico, vol. i., p. 221. 
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ejectment? Ethically speaking, does failure to improve forfeit 
the right to hold? If so, what dividing and confiscating lines 
will this logic run among farms and water privileges? It is ap- 
plied, however, only among imbecile and pagan people, afar off, 
who are assumed not to have rights. However, the highest moral 
as well as political economy concedes the principle, that when the 
burden of population demands it for human comfort an Indian 
family must give up the fifty square miles and the game suppers, 
in order that half a million of people may live on the meats and 
grains which these miles may be made to produce. And perhaps, 
by and by, the noble lord will be expected to yield his square 
miles and venison for the same reason. 

Allowing, as must be, that some unutilized gifts of nature, 
lying within pagan possessions, should be put into an active place 
in the industries of the world, the grave problem remains to be 
solved, how to do it. Property, law, and right among the un- 
civilized existed before Justinian or Grotius defined them, and 
they still exist and are recognized where those eminent jurists are 
unknown. It is the question of civilization and of Christianity 
how to utilize those gifts of nature, now an unproductive deposit, 
with all due civil and moral regard to the rights inherited and 
won by those now in possession. The question will be best an- 
swered on the supposition that civilized white men occupy the 
undeveloped resources. A grist and saw mill engrosses the out- 
let of Winnipesaukee — owned and controlled not by an Indian 
tribe, but by a white family. But the birth and life and growth 
of Lowell depend on a change in the ownership and control of that 
outlet. May the old mill be attacked with artillery, and shelled 
out, and the unprogressive owners be subdued and brought to a 
treaty by Gatling guns? Winnipesaukee’s outlet is on all rivers 
which rise in uncivilized lands and run toward good sites for 
Christian cities. Does civilization allow violence, and may an 
inferior people be forced by a superior into a higher grade? The 
principle of compulsory education is practiced for children, and it 
is an open question whether the advanced nations may thus put a 
tardy one to school. They surround and penetrate it with im- 
provements; stimulate its ambitions by suggesting developments; 
advance funds and guarantee subsidies ; envelope it in the meshes 
of diplomacy; send warships as collectors of interests in arrears ; 
take securities in liens on revenues and lands ; and finally suggest 
insolvency. Then, under the euphemistic and benevolent term of 
protectorate, the nation or province or tribe disappears in one of 
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these codperative nations, called “ Allies” sometimes. By and by 
the same thing is done for another of them, and so the balance 
of power is preserved, and a higher civilization is promoted all 
round. 

Conceding that upward movements should be made among all 
the barbarous and semi-civilized peoples, are these common proc- 
esses of force and manceuvre and seizure necessary and justifiable? 
Two things should be specially noted: The result shows mainly 
in francs and pounds, and dollars and thalers, gained by the opera- 
tion; and rarely is the nation thus elevated, ab extra, found after- 
ward in its integrity and autonomy. With all this civil and Chris- 
tian endeavor —the glory of the century —the number of civilized 
and independent nations does not much increase. Since this cen- 
tury came in— so full of civil and humane and religious growth 
— France has added eleven to her colonial system of governments, 
and England has added twenty-four. Yet not one case is recalled 
where a colonial possession has been “ protected” and developed 
through tutelage to independence. During the same period the 
United States has increased the public domain more than fivefold, 
and formed about one thousand treaties with aboriginal tribes or 
nations; and, with the exception of a few petty semi-sovereign- 
ties, it has yet to furnish its first Indian State. The government 
did design two Indian States, in which the divers tribes should be 
gathered, and one was marked off in the Southwest in 1835 — 
the present Indian Territory — the other was to be in the North- 
west, but was never laid out. In the former there are the crum- 
bling remnants of about forty tribes — an ethnological collection, 
and promising to become antiquarian — of extinct aborigines. The 
United States has no more to show than France or England in 
adding to the number of civilized states. 

The questions recur, and will with increasing force, whether 
the uncivilized have any rights which the civilized are bound to 
respect, and whether a barbarous race can be civilized without 
being at the same time denationalized and absorbed by the nation 
that civilizes it. If one skirt the dim line between civilization 
and barbarism which meanders along the borders in America and 
Europe and Asia, and looks for new states and autonomies among 
the local and native races, he will the better take the force of these 
two preceding questions. 

It is still in doubt with many whether Christianity alone is 
adequate to lift up and organize and civilize a rude and pagan 
people. It has not, as yet, had a fair opportunity to test its abil- 
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ity in this line, and probably never will, since the energy and 
greed of commerce have led off into wild lands and constructed 
governments for their trade as they pushed forward. 

The plea of the stronger, that he is in possession by treaty, is 
often but an aggravation of original invasion. Arrangements 
which would expel a man from a board of trade ought to have 
excluded many a contractor from councils of clouted Indians and 
Algerines and Afghans. Quoting the Roman Pandects and Vattel 
in defense of the seizure and possession of a foreign land against 
a Hottentot, or Arab, or Sepoy, or Sitting Bull, is too absurd to be 
esteemed sharp even. Many treaties initiated by merchants, and 
spread on parchment by the “high contracting parties,” by which 
avery few governments hold so much of this world, should be 
ranked with contracts with children and imbeciles and with such 
as are not of a sound and disposing mind. Of contracts made 
under duress, only a reference to their injustice is needed. A 
party duressed cannot be held in law or equity, yet many a forced 
treaty, which would not convey twenty shillings in court, has con- 
veyed thousands of square miles, with their inhabitants, because 
there was no high court that could entertain pleadings on excep- 
tions. It is a very difficult thing for barbarians and pagans to 
gain a status in court, and not often when there is a Warren 
Hastings is there at the same time an Edmund Burke. 

These commercial aggressions on the uncivilized, and these 
seizures of territory by nations ambitious to enlarge their domain, 
affect most seriously the propagation of spiritual Christianity. 
The ryots of India do not distinguish between the Church of 
England and the English government, and when set adrift from 
hereditary cultivation of the soil, or brought to the verge of starva- 
tion by reduced wages and increased taxes, they are in no good 
mood to take the religion of their oppressors. Two hundred years 
of wrong, which makes even the enduring Hindoo groan, readily 
accounts for the strangely slow growth of spiritual Christianity in 
southern Asia. The entire English system there puts the native 
masses at a disadvantage, and hence Christianity also. Under so 
grave a charge, it is more agreeable, as it is fitting, that the Eng- 
lishmen should speak. The “ Westminster Review” of 1863 says: 
* Let us begin to conciliate those who have good cause to detest 
us, and consider it a nobler thing to govern humanely and well, 
than to acquire fresh territory at the expense of our honor, and by 
disregarding every rule of law and every human right.” The 
“ Review ” quotes the Duke of Wellington to this effect : “ Wher- 
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ever we spread ourselves we increase this evil. We throw out 
of employment and means of subsistence all who have hitherto 
managed the revenue, or commanded or served in the armies, and 
[we] have plundered the country.” It also quotes from a commu- 
nication to Robert Southey by an East India officer: “ If our em- 
pire in that country were overthrown the only monuments which 
would remain of us would be broken bottles and corks. . . . In 
the interior we are hated. There is a grinding system of exac- 
tion ; we take nine tenths; and the natives feel the privation of 
honors and places of authority more than the weight of imposts. 
. .. We may not gain their love, yet we need not continue to 
merit their unmitigated hate.” 

Some remarks of the “ Edinburgh Review ” need a place in this 
connection : ‘ There are no such avenues to advancement opened 
to them [the natives] as stirred the ambition and stimulated the 
exertions of their forefathers. They cannot attain in the civil 
service of the state to a station more elevated than that of an 
ill-paid rural magistrate, or a clerk in one of the public offices. . . . 
Even the status of a practicing attorney in the courts of law 
seems to be denied to them. . . . J As to the army, it offers no prizes 
for which it would be worth while for a native gentleman to 
strive. .. . By the native gentry of India — and it is a great mis- 
take to suppose that India has not its gentry of ancient lineage 
and proud reminiscences—the rule of the English is regarded 
not only without favor, but with settled detestation.” Metcalf’s 
history is quoted: “ The main evil of our system is, the degraded 
state in which we hold the natives... . We exclude them from 
every situation of trust and emolument; we confine them to the 
lowest offices, with scarcely a bare subsistence. We treat them as 
an inferior race of beings.” The “ Edinburgh” adds: “ They have 
no share in making laws for themselves, little in administering 
them, except in very subordinate offices; they can rise to no high 
station, civil or military; they are everywhere regarded as an 
inferior race. . . . Other conquerors had overrun their territories 
before, assumed supreme power, and dispensed patronage; but 
they did so upon the spot, and excluded no man, of whatever race 
descended, from a share in it. We send out our youth by shoals 
from England to amass wealth, and exercise power for a season ; 
each batch returning to England, when it has satisfied its own 
wishes, only that it may be succeeded by another. What bond 
of good feeling can exist between the hundred and twenty millions 
whom we thus govern and the few thousands of white-faced men 
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whom we appoint to plunder while they profess to govern and 
protect them?” 

If this was said years ago (1853), it must be considered that no 
one generation could change such oppressive customs and obliter- 
ate their bitter memories; nor indeed has there been much effort. 
In 1883 the Ilbert Bill was introduced into Parliament to have 
native criminal judges in India with such jurisdiction and author- 
ity as the same officers have at home. The “ Times” led off in 
the condemnation of the bill, and England followed, and a war of 
races will follow. 

Here is a nation, or cluster of nations, aged and historic with its 
dynasties long ago, even when England was forest and savage. 
Its religion was older then than English Christianity is to-day. 
Now, in the face of all this commercial and civil and social abuse, 
_ organized and irresistible, and grinding across Southern Asia like 
Arctic ice-floes, they are invited to accept the religion of these 
invaders and oppressors. They know it only by those fruits of a 
nominal Christianity. It is a grievous wrong, and to be im- 
mensely regretted, that the East India Company should have put 
this odium on Christianity, and such a painful and obstructing 
burden on American and English boards of missions. 

In this connection a reference should be made to the effects of 
the Christian régime,in the East on the Christianization of the 
Mahometans. The reference must cover the treatment of the 
Moslem not only in India, but in Arabia, Turkey, Egypt, the 
Soudan, and other parts of Africa more or less approached by 
Europeans ; and it must embrace not only Great Britain, but the 
other nominally Christian powers of Europe. The days of the 
crusaders and the wars for the Holy Sepulchre are over, but not 
for the cross and the crescent. The middle ages are not wholly 
gone by. 

“ Winter lingering chills the lap of May.” It was a terrible 
mistake that Christianized Rome retained her pagan sword, un- 
converted, to extend her new religion; and grievous pity it is, 
that the nineteenth century puts musketry and artillery and iron- 
clads to the front, and stretchers and the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Lord’s Prayer in the rear. Are theological and 
military schools so closely related, and are Hardee’s “Tactics ” even 
yet to lead St. Paul’s as the gospel goes into all the world? No 
doubt the remark is true that the turbaned Moslem has learned 
to respect a European hat; but it is rather a saying of a board 
of trade than of the holy evangelists. For like reason one re- 
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spects a volcano, or the approaching cyclone. How many tur- 
bans have been removed to give place to the Christian hat? The 
East India Company have had to do with 50,000,000 of them, 
but converts to Christianity from among them are not much tab- 
ulated. In 1821 American missions were started in Syria, and 
reliable report says that the first baptism of a Mahometan was in 
1871 — fifty years for one convert. Very true, apostasy from 
the Prophet has been death, on which the short logic has been: 
Perhaps as well die at the hands of the faithful for apostatizing 
as at the hands of the infidel for not apostatizing. Wolseley has 
withdrawn from the Soudan ; how soon now may a missionary of 
the Church of England go in? The theory of missions for the 
conversion of the Mahometans — one hundred and sixty millions 
of them — is a question of the future, and complicated almost 
hopelessly by the commerce of nominal Christendom. With the 
possible exception of the North American Indians, always so 
crowded back by the Spanish and French and English and Amer- 
ican civilization, no people have been so repelled and quarantined 
from Christianity as the Moslems. 

Christianity has been burdened with the objection that its tardy 
growth weakens the claim to its divine origin. The objection is 
not superficial, nor necessarily captious, but its force lies in the 
perversion of Christianity. Too many have accepted Vaittel’s 
assumption, in his “ Right of Nations,” that our religion is merely 
a political system. Kings and cabinets have used it as such for 
national aggrandizement and secular ambitions, and so the system 
of Christ, so pure in itself and so full of equity and love and 
mercy as the expansion of the Golden Rule, has been compelled to 
be responsible for the invasions and oppressions and national rob- 
beries which have been achieved by a nominal and political and 
mercenary Christianity. A sense of equity aad fairness and 
honor, in even a heathen mind, repels such a system, and so makes 
the growth of our holy religion very tardy and laborious in pagan 
lands, and exposes its divine origin to impeachment. 


W. Barrows. 
ReapinG, Mass. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE RELIGIOUS CONDI- 
TION OF GERMANY! 


AFTER a thorough investigation of the subject it is still difficult 
to form even a general conception of the religious condition of a 
great nation, scattered over a large territory, and with much diver- 
sity of spiritual life in the various sections and churches. When 
we consider the fact that the sources of the religious life are deep 
and hidden ; that the factors which enter into it are numerous and 
complicated ; and that many of its manifestations are in secret or 
of such a character that a foreigner cannot at once appreciate 
them,— we can form an estimate of the value of correspondents 
who sit in judgment on the religion of a nation whose language 
they do not understand, whose history and institutions they have 
not studied, and of whose spirituality they know nothing but what 
they infer from a few weeks of superficial observation inspired, 
perhaps, by prejudice. The religious life of the United States is 
continually denounced in Europe as superficial, hypocritical, puri- 
tanical, a mere Sunday formality or luxury; its real power is 
estimated by the corruption in official life, here almost unknown ; 
by the fearful records of crime and the laxity of justice; by the 
management of large cities as reported by our own papers; by 
the character of a large part of our press, admitted into families 
with all its disgusting and polluting details of crime ; by the pre- 
vailing worldliness, which has even crept into the churches and 
has given us the reputation of being practical materialists ; by our 
numerous sects, whose rivalries are supposed to destroy the unity 


1 This “General View” is based on observations of religious movements 
during a residence of five years in Berlin and an active participation in some 
of them ; on the official reports of ecclesiastical authorities and official statis- 
tics ; on addresses and reports at religious conferences ; on articles in the 
religious and secular press discussing the condition of the church ; and on 
conversations with ministers and laymen from different parts of the empire. 
At the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance at Copenhagen, Professor Christlieb 
delivered an address on “ Religious Indifference and the Best Means to over- 
come It,” in which he was supposed by many to have given too pessimistic a 
view. He, however, claims that his subject did not require a general discus- 
sion of the religious condition, but of the more unfavorable features. Rev. Mr. 
Baumann gave a report on the general religious condition of Germany, which 
was much more hopeful. I have used both addresses, and also one by Prof. 
Dr. Stade, delivered at Giessen in 1883, on “The Condition of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany.” For the statistics I am indebted to Allgemeines Kir- 
chenblatt fiir das evangelische Deutschland and Oettingen’s Moralstatistik. 
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of Christ’s kingdom; by the appalling statistics of intemper- 
ance ; by Mormonism, spiritualism, and similar excrescences, which 
are regarded as peculiarly American, and as striking evidences of 
our real godlessness in spite of all our professions. A German 
paper contains this correspondence from New York: “ In Prussia, 
according to the statistical report, there is one murder to every 
85,000 inhabitants ; in the United States there was, in 1883, one 
to every 32,000, and in 1884, one to every 16,000; so that last 
year there were relatively more than five times as many murders 
as in Prussia.” Where now such statistics, as is often the case, 
are made the ground for estimating the general moral and relig- 
ious condition of a land we can easily see what inferences must be 
drawn. A German writer, who admits the activity of the Amer- 
ican churches, says : “ But the influence of this high tide of Chris- 
tian life on society is equal to zero. Nowhere else so often as 
yonder is piety the cloak of selfishness, ecclesiastical zeal a busi- 
ness advertisement or a sport; and if to-day a religious movement 
passes through the land, to-morrow it vanishes, leaving no trace 
except in the formation of new sects.” Not a few pious Germans 
congratulate themselves that they have not our religious condition. 
But we pay them richly in their own coin ; and Americans who are 
here long enough to learn something of the condition of religious 
life are not a little indignant at those of their countrymen whose 
Christian ethics does not require a knowledge of the things they 
report. Must Christian honesty cease when we judge Christian 
brethren in a foreign land? 

Dr. Warneck, the eminent authority on missions, said recently ! 
that he has repeatedly had occasion to complain of the ignorance 
of Germany’s trans-channel and trans-oceanic cousins respect- 
ing its religious condition in general and its missionary opera- 
tions in particular; and also of the judgment based on this 
ignorance and pronounced against “ our fatherland, as if it were 
half-heathen, ruled by infidelity, or at least controlled by rational- 
ism.” He cites an American missionary journal which lately 
gave an account of a Continental missionary conference at Bremen 
and reported as present “such men as Frabri, . . . Doctors 
Schreiver and Wangamann of the Berlin mission, Kelth,.. . 
Kussler of the Balse mission.” Although these are all well-known 
laborers in behalf of missions, not a single name in the list is cor- 
rect. The account also speaks of the significance of the assembly, 

1 Allgemeine Missions - Zeitschrift for February, a journal edited by Dr. 
.Warneck in connection with Drs. Christlieb and Grundemann. 
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and regards it as evidence that there is real progress “in the very 
midst of the Continental rationalism.” Dr. Warneck says: “ And 
yet not only does a considerable part of English and American 
theology live on this ‘Continental rationalism,’ but the same has 
also placed many believing men in the church and missionary 
service of England and America. When will this false judgment 
cease? And when will they at last learn in England and Amer- 
ica to see also the rationalism and unbelief in their own countries, 
and not merely in the land of Luther, Francke, Zinzendorf, Tho- 
luck, Fliedner, Wichern, and Harms?” 

In 1880 the German Empire had a population of 45,234,061. 
Besides 561,610 Jews and 60,000 Old Catholics, there were, in 
round numbers, 28,000,000 Protestants and 16,000,000 Catholics. 
The Protestants in the state churches are composed of Lutherans 
and Reformed, for the most part (as in Prussia and other states) 
united and forming what is called the Evangelical or United 
Church. There are various small bodies, usually designated sects, 
the most active being Methodists, Baptists, and Irvingites. It is 
the condition of the state churches which is considered in this 
article. 

The historical development, without which the religious life in 
Germany cannot be properly estimated, strikes its roots into the 
Reformation. The principles of that great movement ; the dead or- 
thodoxy which followed ; the desolations of the Thirty Years’ War, 
from the effects of which it took a century or more to recover ; 
the early inspiration of pietism, and its later degeneracy; the 
deadening influence of rationalism during the last, and the peculiar 
religious development of this, century, must all be considered in a 
thorough study of our subject. In these old historic lands a long 
process of development petrifies traditions, gives institutions 
greater rigidity than in new countries, and makes for all forms of 
life grooves and ruts which are not easily left. Religion is par- 
ticularly liable to be affected by this conservatism. 

The union of church and state has been a potent factor in 
shaping the character of the former. History but too clearly 
shows that the church is hampered when not permitted to manage 
its own spiritual affairs and to develop freely its religious life. 
Opposition to the government is apt to be transferred also to the 
church, sometimes called contemptuously “a police force” of the 
government. A pastor may be appointed who is repugnant to the 
majority, and numerous other causes may produce alienation, so 
that, as is admitted, the attendance at church is not necessarily a 
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correct gauge of the religious condition of the people. The theo- 
logical teachers are appointed not by the church but by the state, 
and may represent the Cultus-Minister rather than the faith of 
the church whose pastors they prepare. Many see the evils of the 
present condition of things and are making vigorous efforts to at- 
tain greater ecclesiastical freedom. 

Besides the state control, the church has been too much a min- 
isterial institution. Nowhere has the universal priesthood of 
believers been more clearly stated as a theory and more systemat- 
ically ignored in practice. What wonder if an institution re- 
garded as belonging peculiarly to the state and the ministry fails 
to develop the activity of the laity! But there is beginning to be 
a change in this respect. 

Repeatedly have I heard it pronounced a marvel that, with the 
existing state of things, so much religion is still found among 
the people, and it is regarded as an evidence that at heart the 
German people are religious. In some places, especially in the 
large cities, the failure to provide for the religious needs is a sad 
comment on the present management. Thus one church built in 
Berlin (Moabit) in 1835, when the parish had 709 souls, is still 
the only church, though now there are 35,000 souls in the parish. 
The building seats 400 persons! Another parish with some 80,000 
souls has a small church with about an equal seating capacity ; 
but now a large church — but only one — is being erected. In 
Berlin, away from the centre, there are parishes with 100,000 
souls or more with a single church and a few pastors. Other cities 
may be better provided than Berlin, but the increase of churches 
and pastors has been far from keeping pace with that of the pop- 
ulation. Thus St. Gertrude Parish in Hamburg has 40,000 souls, 
and others may have still more. 

The Continental Sunday, of course, has much influence on the 
religious life. It is largely a day of labor, pleasure, recreation, 
and crime. In Germany not only manufacturers and merchants, 
but also the government officials, often oblige their subordinates 
to work on Sunday, though Christians and Socialists have now 
joined hands in opposing this. With their meagre wages many 
of the poor are glad to work on that day to eke out a living; 
while others labor so hard during the week that they insist on 
making Sunday a day of recreation. 

Among the more recent anti-evangelical tendencies are: modi- 
fied forms of the old rationalism, some of its phases being thor- 
oughly negative and destructive, often based on mere philo- 
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sophical assumptions, though styled exegetico-historical criticism ; 
the pantheism of various philosophical schools ; the godless pes- 
simism of Schopenhauer and Hartmann ; the materialistic tend- 
encies in natural science, largely monopolized by the Continental 
development of Darwinism; and that carnal spirit misnamed 
socialism, being in reality selfishness deified, based on atheism, 
and intent on destroying the ethical and religious forces of so- 
ciety. A godless culture above and communism below have co- 
operated to banish spiritual objects, and to promote the secular 
and sensualistic spirit. These things, together with the unprece- 
dented development of material interests, have substituted crass 
realistic for the former idealistic tendencies. Not so much in the 
force or virulence of attack on religion does this spirit reveal 
itself as in an immovable indifference to spiritual things. Other 
lands have the same spirit; but in not all is it so extensive, and 
in some it is opposed by greater spiritual vitality. The liberal 
press, largely under the control or influence of Jews, often reveals 
its animus by sneering at religion, or treating it as a factor which 
is no longer a dominant force. The strict censorship of the press, 
however, somewhat curbs this godless spirit, and for downright 
blasphemy the American press and platform furnish more illus- 
trious examples than Germany. The papers here do not sink to 
the disgusting vulgarity of some of our sheets, and even liberals 
are horrified at the condition of the American press. The vilest 
sheet I have seen exposed in Berlin came neither from Germany 
nor from Paris, but across the Atlantic, — “ The Police Gazette.” 

The normal life, physical, moral, and religious, is apt to escape 
attention ; while disease, crimes, and pronounced irreligious tend- 
encies are at once noticed and made subjects of statistics. So 
meagre are the religious statistics gathered in Germany that the 
temptation is strong to take the statistics of irreligion as the meas- 
ure of the religion of the country, just as the statistics of crime 
and immorality are not seldom taken as the statistics of morality. 
The old proverb, that where God builds a church the devil builds 
a chapel beside it, may be true; but it is not quite clear how the 
statistics of the devil’s chapel give the statistics of God’s church. 
If the wheat and tares both grow, we cannot quite understand by 
what necromancy the nature of the wheat is to be learned in de- 
scribing the character of the tares. 

The religious life in the Evangelical Church varies greatly in 
different sections, often in the same neighborhood. There are 


country districts in which the old forms of piety are still main- 
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tained, but not a few country parishes have also been affected by 
religious indifference. In the smaller cities the condition is gen- 
erally better than in the large ones; but in manufacturing dis- 
tricts the laborers usually take little or no interest in religion. 
The tendency of population to great centres is one of the signs of 
‘the times,! and large cities are generally in the worst moral and 
religious condition. While religion lost in prominence and influ- 
ence, saloons and places of amusement and sensual gratification 
and crime greatly increased.2_ In many cases an earnest faith dis- 
appeared from the pulpit, and the pews were emptied. So forlorn 
had the condition become in various quarters that it could hardly 
be worse. 

There are places of which this is still in a measure true, but 
they are not nearly so numerous as formerly. The low state of 
piety aroused the followers of Christ to a conviction of the needs 
of the church, and became the occasion of new zeal. Within the 
last ten years a marked change has taken place. The number of 
evangelical ministers has greatly increased, and Christlieb says 
that the rationalistic preachers ‘now consist of only a small mi- 
nority in Germany.” The pulpit has become more Biblical, more 
direct, and more practical, and many churches once empty are 
now filled. Even in liberal pulpits there is a great change, the 
sermons laying the stress on trust in God, the love of Christ, 
attachment to the church, missionary activity, and practical re- 
ligion. At the recent meeting of the Protestant Association a 
liberal pastor from Bremen reported a development of religious 
activity in both the orthodox and liberal congregations in that 
city, and stated that the churches were mostly filled. And from 
all parts of the empire there are reports of increased attendance 
and interest at religious meetings on Sunday and during the week. 

It would make a wrong impression to say that religion has sud- 
denly passed from a very low to a flourishing state. There are 
more oases now, but there is still desert enough. Among the 
middle classes, as well as among the most cultured and the poor- 
est, there prevails spiritual deadness, or at least there is a lack of 

1 Oettingen speaks of it as “the sickly tendency to cities.” In 1801 the pro- 
portion of Parisians to the total of Frenchmen was as 1 to 49 ; in-1876 as 1 to 
18.6. In the same years that of Londoners to the whole English population 
was as 1 to 17 and 1 to 9.3. In 1820 there was one inhabitant of Berlin to 
57 Prussians ; in 1880 1 to 21. 

2 This is true of other countries as well as Germany. Christlieb states that 
from 1860-1880 the population of Great Britain increased 28 per cent. ; 
crime, 102 ; arrests for drunkenness, 95 ; begging, 180. 
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earnest faith. But that the lowest point has been reached, and 
that the downward has been changed to an upward course is gen- 
erally admitted. Dr. Christlieb says: “God be praised; our 
time, with all the increase of darkness on the one hand, also 
shows an increase of light on the other; with all the ripening of 
the tares, it reveals at the same time a ripening and strengthening 
of the wheat, a constantly increasing force to resist the powers of 
darkness in many places, our German fatherland included; a 
growing number of evangelical witnesses to the truth; ...a 
continual increase of institutions and associations, based on Chris- 
tian faith and Christian love, to seek the lost, restore the wander- 
ing, and sustain the found. Yes, the growing power of inner 
missions at present already proves the possibility of attacking and 
overcoming the religious indifference and obtuseness in many 
points, even under circumstances the most unfavorable that can 
be conceived.” ! That a new spirit animates the Evangelical 
Church of Germany is admitted by foes and universally rejoiced 
in by friends. 

That this change for the better is deep is evident from the fact 
that it has affected all departments of religious life. There is 
a forward movement along the whole line. The friends of re- 
ligion have gained greatly in courage and hope, and consequently 
in inspiration to work. 

The liberal papers, even if in the hands of Jews, show more re- 
spect for the Christian religion than formerly, which is, no doubt, 
to be explained by the change in the religious sentiment of the 
community. A press decidedly religious has also grown in num- 
bers and influence. Thus the “Sonntagsblatt,” of Stuttgart, has in 
a short time reached a circulation of 120,000; and the “Ev. 
Sonntagsblatt,” of Berlin, six years old, 90,000. Last year a so- 
ciety in Berlin distributed 35,000 copies of a weekly religious 
journal, this year 71,500. A few years ago the distributien of 
sermons began in Berlin; now 73,000 copies are sent out every 
week, of which some 10,000 are distributed in this city. 

The change in the religious literature is seen chiefly in the large 

1 Speaking also of the improvement which has begun in Germany, he says 
in the same address : “ And the proof is furnished that quite irreligious circles, 
and even atheistic social democrats, may be reached by religion, and can be 
won back.” Rev. Mr. Baumann said in his address: “Certain as it is that the 
trial was severe and that thousands fell and severed their connection with the 
living communion of faith, so certain is it, also, that the lowest point of humil- 
iation has been passed. This we believe in common with all positive believ- 
ers.” Stade also recognizes the evidences of new religious life and zeal. 
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increase of practical and edifying books. The proportion of homi- 
letical, pastoral, popular, apologetical, and devotional works is 
much greater than formerly. Practical literature, to reach the 
masses, a practical ministry, and a practical church are recog- 
nized as the great needs of the day. In accordance with this tend- 
ency there are also special efforts to make the laity more active. 
Laymen preside over religious conferences, and often deliver ad- 
dresses in them. Thus a layman recently presided over a confer- 
ence in which there were some three hundred ministers; two lay- 
men, one of them the son of the celebrated philosopher Hegel, 
spoke on the best methods of training ministers; and another 
layman, professor of the Berlin University, spoke on socialism. 
Many of the religious efforts spring from voluntary agencies 
rather than directly from the organized church; and in the nu- 
merous voluntary religious associations laymen are among the 
most active members. The number of these laymen is compara- 
tively small, but constantly increasing. 

The marvelous growth of socialism has led to the establish- 
ment of a Christian Social Association in Berlin, which has gained 
considerable power. Similar associations have been organized in 
other places. Evangelists have also worked successfully among 
the masses, and Professor Christlieb has begun the work of: train- 
ing evangelists in the Johanneum, in Bonn. In the large parishes 
the pastors are overworked, and still cannot meet the religious 
needs. In some instances pious laymen are appointed as mission- 
aries to visit the neglected and carry the gospel to their homes. 
Bible-women are also employed. The admirably organized dea- 
coness institutes do a good work for the souls as well as the bodies 
of their patients. Not even an approximate estimate of the amount 
of religious work done by individuals and societies can be made ; 
that it is most efficient is evident to all who study what the Ger- 
mans call “ Inner Missions.” 

These voluntary associations, which are in the Evangelical 
Church and yet rather a direct product of its spiritual life than 
of its organization as a state institution, are often overlooked by 
foreigners or not sufficiently studied; and this is one reason why 
the religious life is not properly estimated. Some of these volun- 
tary Christian agencies I can barely mention, others I must omit 
because their mere mention would convey little meaning. The 
Sunday-school is flourishing; young men’s Christian associations 
are energetic, and have received a new impulse by establishing one 
in Berlin after the American model; foreign missionary societies 
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are renowned for their number and zeal and efficiency, and for 
their superior literature; there are hospitals, asylums for orphans 
and for inebriates, homes for the aged, colonies and work-houses 
for the poor, Magdalen institutes, societies to help released pris- 
oners and the like, all based on Christian principles. O0cttingen, 
as well as others, calls attention to the new zeal manifested in all 
the departments of Christian benevolence.! A few years ago a 
general temperance society was established, which is organizing 
branches throughout Germany, is delivering addresses and cir- 
culating literature on the subject of intemperance ; and thus an 
effort is made to arouse the people to a sense of the growing evils 
of intemperance. 

The ecclesiastical authorities are also bestirring themselves. In 
their official documents appeal on appeal is made to the pastors to 
be faithful and diligent, and practical measures are adopted to 
meet the needs of the times. Recently the progress of sectarian- 
ism has engaged their attention, and various efforts are made so 
to increase the efficiency of the Established Church as to make the 
sects powerless. The same zeal is manifested at conferences. At 
an important conference at Eisenach, in 1884, the chief means 
advocated for checking the progress of sectarianism were the fol- 
lowing: by preaching the pure word effectively and administering 
the sacraments scripturally ; by competing with the sects in meet- 
ing the religious needs of the spiritual members of the church, 
particularly of the young; by faithful personal attention to souls, 
watching and instructing the wavering and the wanderers ; by in- 
creasing the number of churches and pastors, and by maintaining 
or increasing the parochial order, particularly in the larger cities. 

Unfortunately we have no complete statistics of the voluntary 
societies, among which are seen the most striking evidences of the 
new awakening. Then there is so much in their work which can- 
not be given in figures. The mania for figuring out results which 
are not subject to mathematical calculation has appropriately been 
termed “the statistical disease.” But even aside from these ines- 
timable elements, the religious statistics are very unsatisfactory, 
and strenuous efforts are made to induce the government to make 
them more complete. 

Of the attendance at religious services we have few reliable 
statistics, but in large cities the number in proportion to the popu- 
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1 Baumann speaks of the new life everywhere manifest in the work of 
“Inner Missions.’’ He says, “There is a wonderful activity in all the Ger- 
man provinces as never before.” 
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lation is small. In 1872 the persons at divine service in Baden, 
on a certain Sunday, were found to be somewhat over thirty per 
cent. in the country, while in the cities there were in some in- 
stances less than four per cent. In Berlin, some years ago, it was 
found that less than two per cent. of the Protestant population 
were in church on a given Sunday.! The figures correct a few 
years ago are, however, in many instances too low for to-day. 

The Germans estimate attachment to the church largely accord- 
ing to the percentage of baptisms and the number of weddings 
and funerals with religious ceremonies. Since 1875, when civil 
marriage was introduced, all laws making baptism or religious 
ceremony at marriage and burial obligatory were abolished; the 
voluntary choice of these religious acts is therefore regarded as 
significant. 


The percentage of baptisms to births of children of evangelical 
parents was 91.98 in 1875 in the old provinces of Prussia; in 
1883 it was 93.98. . Throughout the whole empire there has been 
a marked increase in the percentage since 1875. In 1882 it was 
as follows: Saxony, 95.71; Wiirtemberg, 99.26; Hesse, 98.13; 
Brunswick, 95.63; Saxe-Meiningen, 98.57; Gotha, 96.10; Co- 
burg, 92.83 ; Anhalt, 95.81. 


1 Oettingen, p. 622. Christlieb gives interesting statistics of attendance at 
divine services in different countries. In Edinburgh less than one half of the 
inhabitants are regular attendants of religious services ; in Glasgow, with a 
population of 705,000, on a very fine Sunday 112,688 persons were in church. 
In the larger cities of England 25 per cent. of the people attend; in the 
smaller ones about 40. It is said that in London 1,200,000 persons never enter 
achurch. This number is largely composed of the laboring classes, of whom 
in many English cities 90 per cent. never visit church or chapel. In one poor 
district of London 88 adult persons out of a population of 2,290 attended 
divine service ; in another, out of 246 families individuals from only 12 of 
them ; in another, only 39 persons out of a population of 4,235. He estimates 
that in Berlin not many more than 20,000 to 25,000, out of an Evangelical 
population of about a million, or from two to three per cent., attend services 
regularly. But in 1872 the attendance was estimated (in Brockhaus’s Lexicon) 
at only 1.8 per cent. Christlieb, however, regards Berlin as exceptional, 
though Hamburg is equally bad or worse, having, it is said, but 5,000 regular 
attendants out of a population of 300,000. If the statistics of all the religious 
meetings, Sunday-schools included, were taken, the percentage would, of course, 
be much greater. 

I had just written the above when a religious paper came from America 
with the following : “ A statistical clergyman of St. Louis finds that on a recent 
Sunday in that city 10,000 people went to church, while 40,000 went to Buffalo 
Bill’s show, 20,000 to base-ball games, 20,000 to beer gardens, and 5,000 to 
hear Bob Ingersoll.” 
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But this percentage would be increased if the baptisms by min- 
isters not in the state church were added, particularly those by 
separatistic Lutheran pastors. 

In Prussia the total number of marriages among Protestants, 
with religious ceremony, in 1883, was 96,997 out of a total of 
106,847. In 1875 81.15 per cent. of the weddings had religious 
services; since then the number has regularly increased, till in 
1882 it was 91.87. There was a slight decrease in 1883, in which 
year there was, however, an increase of mixed marriages (one 
party Protestant, the other Catholic) by Evangelical pastors.1 

The religious services at funerals in Prussia, from 1880-83 in- 
clusive, were as follows: 211,682; 211,557; 223,426; 233,321. 

In the statistics of these various religious acts Oettingen and 
others see a steady growth in attachment to the church and its in- 
stitutions. 

In the statistics of communicants, those who communed more 
than once a year are, I suppose, counted more than once. The 
percentage of communicants of the evangelical population was, in 
1882: Prussia, 42.48; Bavaria, 64.47 ; Saxony, 48.22; Wiirtem- 
berg, 53.51; Baden, 53.62; Hesse, 51.55. It was lowest in 
Hamburg, 8.91; next lowest in Bremen, 13.58. 

In common with the general awakening, there has also been a 
large increase in the number of theological students. Formerly 
there was a surplus of candidates for the ministry, and many had 
to wait long for a vacancy; but then there was a decrease for a 
number of years; vacant parishes increased rapidly, many of them 
remaining vacant a long time. Recently there were 150 vacan- 
cies in Hanover; 120 in the province of Silesia; 70 in the duchy 
of Hesse; and many others throughout Germany. But now the 
number of theological students is rapidly on the increase. In the 
old provinces of Prussia this increase has been as follows: 1877— 
78, 61; 1878-79, 72; 1879-80, 181; 1880-81, 173; 1881-82, 
191; 1882-83, 200; 1883-84, 219. 

While there were 559 in the winter of 1876-77, there were 
1,606 in 1883-84, or nearly three times as many. In the whole 
empire there were 1,542 in the winter of 1876-77; but in 1883- 
84 there were 3,621. Heidelberg, with its negative tendency, had 
the smallest number, 42; Leipzig had the most, 669; Halle, 533 ; 
Berlin, 530; Erlangen, 363. 


1 Oettingen gives the percentage of marriages among Protestants without 
religious ceremony, in Prussia, as follows: 1875, 18.55 ; 1876, 16.91; 1877, 
14.86 ; 1878, 13.68 ; 1879, 12.39 ; 1880, 11.70. 
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The statistics of recent years also show that throughout the 
empire more have come from Catholicism to Protestantism than 
vice versé. So far as reported, there came to the Evangelical 
Church in 1882 1,659 persons, while 213 went over to the 
Catholic. 

In Austria the numbers were: to Protestantism from all bodies, 
817 ; to Catholicism from all bodies, 410. In Prussia (old prov- 
inces) 1,814 Catholics became Protestants in 1883; 1,447 in 
1882. In 1883, 161 Protestants became Catholics; in 1882, 152. 
In 1883, 157 Jews entered the Evangelical Church, while 10 
Protestants became Jews. 

The numerous unmistakable evidences of improvement are, how- 
ever, only the beginning of a new growth. The significance of 
the whole consists in the fact that the downward tendency has 
ceased and a strong upward one has taken its place. If it contin- 
ues at its present rate we may soon expect to see the effect on all 
departments of public life, as it is now seen in the various relig- 
ious activities. One who surveys the whole field and fathoms the 
depth of the various movements is prepared for the statement of 
Rev. Mr. Baumann in summing up the results of his investiga- 
tion: “Thus the life of the German Church presents a picture of 
stirring activity, so that ours will perhaps appear to later ages 


as a period of blessed prosperity.” 
’ J. H. W. Stuckenberg. 


BERLIN, GERMANY, 
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PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY. 
VI. THE CHRISTIAN. 


THE question is continually recurring as to the legitimacy or propriety 
of claiming the Christian name and affirming the Christian hope for 
persons of exceptional character, irrespective of their Christian experi- 
ence and faith. Some person, Jew or Gentile, becomes conspicuous for 
his virtues or charities. In the event of his death the questions are quite 
sure to be put to the Evangelical Church, What do you call this man, 
and, What of his future? The reply which is made is always accord- 
ing to the dictates of the moral sense. Practically, the Evangelical 
Church never denies the courtesy of the Christian name or the hospitality 
of the Christian hope to those whose lives illustrate the Christian virtues. 
But theologically these “exceptional cases” create no little confusion. 
The answers which they call out are apt to put a strain upon the theo- 
logical systems. 

The most recent discussion in point has been occasioned by the death 
of the eminent Jewish philanthropist, Sir Moses Montefiore. In answer 
to the usual question about the Christian salvation of such a man, Dr. A. 
A. Hodge writes as follows in “The Independent” of September 17, 
1885 : — 

“In common with all who maintain the integrity of Catholic Christianity, 
we firmly believe that human nature is radically and universally corrupt and 
guilty before God, utterly incapable of self help in the way of expiation, of 
merit, of spiritual renovation. Whenever a human beitig is found, as a matter 
of fact, to be reconciled to God, and by a holy life gives evidence of possessing 
a holy nature, we with perfect confidence attribute the result to the applica- 
tion to the person in question of the expiating virtue of Christ’s sacrifice and 
of the regenerating power of his spirit. We believe, therefore, that, without 
exception, the acceptance of each man with God depends, not upon any sup- 
posed natural goodness or personal merit, but wholly upon the fact of the 
man’s personal relation to Jesus Christ. ... The establishment of this personal 
relation to our Lord, so as to constitute one a beneficiary of his redemption, is 
generally conditioned upon personal recognition and confession of Him. This 
is even essential whenever intellectually possible. But it is not absolutely 
essential, as is proved in the case of those dying in infancy, and of idiots. On 
like grounds of principle it might hold true in the case of some exceptionally 
enlightened heathen. The charitable formula of ‘invincible ignorance,’ used 
and greatly abused by Romanists, rests ultimately upon a true principle, and 
has always been practically more or less recognized by orthodox Christians.” 


The whole communication from which this extract is taken is thor- 
oughly manly in its tone, and is most delightful reading as a large- 
hearted interpretation of the Calvinistic symbols in their bearing upon 
the matter at issue. The difficulty of the explanation lies in the con- 
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struction put upon the application of the Atonement. We heartily agree 
with the writer in his assertion of the necessity of the Atonement to 
every human being. We thank him for the words, “We believe that, 
without exception, the acceptance of each man with God depends, not 
upon any supposed natural goodness or personal merit, but wholly upon 
the fact of the man’s personal relation to Christ.” But when it is as- 
sumed, as it is throughout this article, that the Atonement can be applied 
to the individual and made efficacious in his behalf, apart from any ap- 
preciable influence upon him, without his personal acceptance of it, with- 
out even his knowledge of the fact of an atonement, we draw back from 
the assumption as beyond the limits of plain reasoning. The assumption 
carries the Atonement over into the secret counsels of the Most High. 
The cross might as well have been set up in some other world. Historic 
Christianity becomes a needless expression of the divine purpose and 
method in the salvation of men. We have elsewhere characterized this 
kind of salvation, wrought out independently of human consciousness, as 
salvation by magic. It seems to us to be closely akin to the arts of Ro- 
manism. The case.of the “exceptionally enlightened heathen” is com- 
pared with that of infants, of whom it is said that it is proved that the 
personal recognition and confession of Christ is not absolutely essential to 
entitle them to become beneficiaries of his redemption. How proved ? 
The Scriptures say nothing of the method of the salvation of infants. 
The doctrine of their salvation, if the demand be made for specific proof- 
texts, is extra-Scriptural. The doctrine is an inference, legitimate and 
necessary, as we believe, but still an inference from the Christian concep- 
tion of God. The proof of the inferential character of this belief lies 
in the historic fact that it is only with the widening of the con- 
ception of God that we have the belief in the salvation of all infants. 
Until we reach the Christian conception of God, we have the salvation 
of “elect infants.” And in the absence of any direct statements of 
Scripture in regard to the doctrine itself, any variation from the pre- 
scribed method of salvation is purely speculative. If we waive the exer- 
cise of moral agency, and ignore the necessity of a personal appropria- 
tion of Christ, what have we left but a kind of baptismal atonement and 
baptismal regeneration? We think it more reverent, as it is certainly 
more reasonable, to believe of infants and heathen alike; that according 
to the development of moral agency they are brought into conscious rela- 
tions to Christ, and that according to their needs they are enabled to per- 
sonally appropriate his redemption. We question the advantage and the 
right of modifying the natural and reasonable conditions of Christianity 
under the stress of “exceptional cases.” Allow Christianity to be, what 
it claims to be, universal in its relation to the human race, and the neces- 
sity for any modification of its conditions is removed. Unity of method 
becomes the ruling principle in the moral government of God. We have 
one standard of judgment for all men, one method of salvation, one su- 
preme and sufficient motive to repentance. Divide the moral adminis- 
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tration of God into the departments of law and grace, and there will be 
the constant endeavor to transfer, by some secret process, first the few, 
then the many, who are under the condemnation of law, into the hope of 
grace. Salvation by Christ ceases to be the open, plain, real thing it is, 
and becomes something hidden, vague, unverified and unverifiable by the 
human consciousness. 

But the real question in respect to the Christian salvation goes beyond 
all “exceptional cases.” As Dr. Curry remarks in the same discussion, 
“The important question respecting this class of cases is not whether a 
devout and pure-minded heathen or Jew can be saved, but whether 
persons of those classes are, except in a very few and exceptional cases, 
such in mind and heart; and granting that all such, if such there are, are 
‘accepted of God,’ the case, as one of fact, is not much relieved. .. . 
We may freely admit that, of every nation, even Jews and heathens, he 
that fears God and worketh righteousness is acceptable to him, and yet 
doubtingly ask respecting all these classes, ‘Are there few that be 
saved?’” The real and living question, a veritable question of flesh and 
blood, is not that of theological hospitality toward the exceptional life out- 
side Christianity, but rather that of the large and active relation of Chris- 
tianity to every life without. The real question is in no sense one of hos- 
pitality at all, but one rather as to the divine right of every individual of 
the human race in Christianity. Must the Christian name remain of ne- 
cessity and forever an exclusive name as respects the majority of man- 
kind, a designation of privilege for the few, rather than of opportunity 
for all? And are the great masses of men in the past generations to be 
simply represented in the kingdom of God by here and there a soul who 
has climbed up some other way into the Christian fold, while they are to 
remain in their hopelessness and helplessness? Whenever the question 
is raised about these “exceptional cases” it opens at once into the most 
serious questioning about those cases which are not exceptional but rep- 
resentative. And whenever the Atonement is introduced as the justifi- 
cation for God’s acceptance of the few who may be seeking after Him, if 
haply they may feel after Him and find Him, it suggests the part which ~ 
the Atonement also takes in the divine search for man. We accept in 
its fullest and deepest import the sacrificial theory of atonement. But 
we do not forget that the Christian Atonement points two ways and is set 
forth as of equal avail toward God and toward man. To the mind of 
the heathen, atonement represents exclusively the idea of propitiation. 
To the mind of the Hebrew, it represented the same idea, though it be- 
came more and more suggestive of the divine mercy, so that God was 
able to make use of the idea to give in advance the assurance of his for- 
giveness, saying to his people in their wanderings, “ Return unto me, for I 
have redeemed thee.” In the sacrifice of Christ the movement is as 
strong from God to man as from man to God. The Atonement carries 
the message of human penitence to God; it carries the message of the 
divine love to man. It gives God access to the human heart, and is the 
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prevailing motive in his struggle with the will of man. Christianity is 
incomplete in idea, and partial in application, in so far as this fact is not 
recognized and acknowledged. In other words, the knowledge of the 
Atonement may be the necessary condition of the decisive choice of the 
soul for or against God. The knowledge of right and wrong may not be 
the sufficient condition for such a choice. If, therefore, in our charity 
we apply the Romish principle of “ invincible ignorance ” we must extend 
the working of that principle beyond the knowledge of right and wrong, 
to the knowledge of Christ and his salvation.? 

We have approached the subject before us through the current discus- 
sions about the Christian salvation because they indicate the sensitive- 
ness of the Christian mind upon this matter. No part of the church 
cares to insist upon the exclusiveness of the Christian name and hope. 

It is impossible, under the moral sense of our time, to maintain the 
absoluteness of Christianity and its exclusiveness; to affirm that the 
Christian is the only type of man acceptable to God, and deny to any 
man the opportunity to become a Christian. As we have seen, the spec- 
ulation in regard to the Atonement as secretly applied to the “ excep- 
tionally enlightened heathen,” whatever we may say of its value within its 
own sphere, entirely overlooks the moral uses of the Atonement in the 
enlightenment of all unenlightened souls. The only consistent and far- 
reaching solution of the problem, as we think, lies in the principle advo- 
cated in this series of articles. Progressive Orthodoxy matches the ab- 
soluteness of Christianity with its universality. It maintains thé Chris- 
tian type as the only type of man acceptable to God, by allowing to every 
man his right in Christianity. It affirms and magnifies the Christian 
Judgment as the one event awaiting all men, and under the sense of the 
certainty of that event, with its everlasting issues, it acknowledges the 
reasonableness of assuming that every man will first have his Christian 
opportunity, — that he will know Christ in his sacrifice before he meets 
Him in judgment. 

Passing, then, to the more definite consideration of the Christian, we 
assume that the Christian man is the man acceptable to God. The New 
Testament proceeds upon this assumption. Its assurances and promises, 
its present benefits and its certainties respecting the future, are applica- 
ble only to the Christian. 

Our first inquiry is, Whence comes the Christian? How do we gain 


1 The reach of this principle is indicated by Dr. Hodge in these generous 
words: “It is obvious that there is a world-wide distance between an intel- 
ligent and malignant rejection of the historic Christ, his Person and offices 
clearly apprehended, which is the damning sin, on the one side, and on the 
other a failure to recognize Him as misapprehended because of intellectual 
bias, or the misrepresenting character of the media through which his rays are 
transmitted. It is certain that a man who really rejects Christ rejects the 
Father who sent Him. Hence the converse is true: that the man who has 
truly recognized the Father could not have really rejected Christ.” 
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this type of man? We may say of the individual Christian, as we know 
him, that he is the result of a definite religious training, or of a definite 
religious process, which we call conversion. But this does not answer the 
question, Where do we get the type? The Christian was not born under 
the light of nature. He was not developed in the schcol of law, albeit 
the law was a school-master to lead to Christ. It may not be unneces- 
sary to remind ourselves — unfortunately the saying is not a truism — 
that the Christian is the product of Christianity. The type of life which 
he represents came in with those facts and ideas which belong to historic 
Christianity. And the type is perpetuated through the prevalence of 
these facts and the supremacy of these ideas. Christianity invariably 
precedes the Christian, creating those conditions, and setting in motion 
those agencies, which need but the codperation of the individual will to 
produce the required result in Christian character. Christianity pro- 
duces a new consciousness in the race, which makes possible the Chris- 
tian consciousness. Man is another being to himself in the light of the 
Incarnation and Resurrection. The Incarnation does not create a new 
value in man; it does more: it reveals to him his real value in the 
thought of God. The Resurrection does not confer immortality upon 
man; it gives him the moral advantage of immortality; it puts him 
under the power of the endless life. Wherever Christianity goes it 
speaks to men through these facts. And because it speaks through facts 
its language is positive, awakening, and assuring. There is no uncer- 
tainty in what Christianity says of man or to him. There is no contra- 
diction in its utterances. The certainties of nature are against man, not 
for him. He knows that he must die ; he hopes that he may live again. 
He is conscious of powers which separate him from all known life; he 
believes, half in fear, half in hope, that there is a life above him to which 
he is related, but he does not dare to urge his kinship with a holy God. 
The Incarnation is a revelation pure and simple, not a confirmation of the 
hope or dream of humanity. And atonement, as has been suggested, ap- 
pears in natural religions only under the idea of propitiation. The idea 
of an atonement originating with God and consummated through sacri- 
fice on his part is foreign to all natural religions. And the difference in 
the reflex influence of a belief in a system which expresses the ceaseless 
striving of man to propitiate an angry deity, and belief in a system of 
grace working from above in the ceaseless endeavor to turn the sinner 
from his sin, is simply incalculable. The difference gives the Christian 
motive to repentance and faith. “We love Him, because He first 
loved us.” 

Christianity thus reveals man to himself in a new light, as it uncovers 
the agencies which are at work toward the renovation of his moral nature 
and toward his restoration to God. Nature is contradictory in her valua- 
tion of man, now strangely exalting him to her high places of power, 
and again casting him down, or trifling with him as if the veriest play- 
thing in her domain. There are times when man is obliged to take 
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refuge from the domination and caprice of nature in the one thought 
that he is a conscious being. Pascal says : — 

“ Our whole dignity consists in thought. Man is but a reed, the weakest in 
nature, but he is a thinking reed. It is not necessary that the entire universe 
should arm itself to crush him. A breath of air, a drop of water, suffices to 
kill him. But were the universe to crush him, man would still be more noble 
than that which kills him, because he knows that he dies, and the universe 
knows nothing of the advantage which it has over him.” 

Law elevates man to the dignity of a responsible agent. When he 
finds himself addressed in the language of moral authority, to which he is 
capable of responding, he takes a new measure of himself. It is greater 
to hear the “Thou shalt,” and “Thou shalt not,” of moral law than 
to stand in the place of a master among inanimate forces. But moral 
law can only tell man what he ought to be. It leaves him confronted 
with duty. Christianity comes in to tell him what he may be. It is 
a revelation to him of his possibilities. It confronts him, not with a 
legal standard, but with a Life in which he may read his possible char- 
acter and destiny, and through which he may attain that character and 
destiny. It assures him of help sufficient and unfailing. It links his 
struggles and aspirations, even his very repentings to a power which was 
at work for him before his effort for himself began, and which will go 
on, in his behalf, in its steadiness and strength amid the fluctuations of 
his own strivings. ‘“ We,” says Paul to the Christian converts of Asia 
Minor, “ are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good ‘works, 
which God afore prepared that we should walk in them.” And again, 
“ Being confident of this very thing, that he which began a good work in 
you will perfect it until the day of Jesus Christ.” 

Christianity thus conditions the life which is to become Christian be- 
fore the process begins which is to make it Christian. When the Chris- 
tian idea is apprehended, its revelation of God in his purpose, its inter- 
pretation of man in his possibilities, as it is practically apprehended 
under the training of the Christian home and school and church, then 
the process through which the Christian is developed, though it may be 
in some cases severe and protracted, is simple and clear. It is all ex- 
pressed in the personal act of repentance toward God, and of faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘The personal appropriation of Christ in his life 
and death constitutes a sinner a Christian. Henceforth he represents, 
according to the reality of his faith and the seriousness of his purpose, 
the new type of manhood. In his individual life he is called, by virtue 
of this change, “‘a new creature,” “a new creation.” As related to 
other men he belongs to the Christian type. 

Our second inquiry concerns the place of the Christian before God. 
What is the position into which he is brought by virtue of his relation, 
through penitence and faith, to Christ? The New Testament uniformly 
expresses this condition or estate by one term —sonship. It knows no 
other term which is not included in this. The teachings of Christ, as in- 
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deed his personal relations with men, all point to the establishment of 
this relationship. But we are so apt to interpret the sayings of our Lord 
in some exceptional way, as if they were not good when detached from 
his person, and could not be transferred to the life of the church, that we 
often failto apply them in their reality and fullness to the more impor- 
tant questions of Christianity. So that it is only as we pass over into 
the actual workings of Christianity as a system that we come to under- 
stand the practical significance of this idea of sonship. When we read 
the Epistles of Paul and John, as they address themselves to the life 
coming in from Judaism and heathenism, we see that Christianity is pro- 
ceeding upon the one principle of building up character and developing 
personality on the basis of the filial relation. Paul makes this principle 
most conspicuous, by boldly transferring the working of the divine power 
in the training of life from the legal to the filial basis. He assures those 
to whom he writes that the place of sonship is theirs, theirs by the be- 
stowal of grace and according to the rights of faith. They were in it. 
This was the first thing for them to believe. Nothing could be accom- 
plished in them or through them, in a Christian way, until they bélieved 
it. The fact once accepted in full and hearty assurance, the work in 
character could go on. So Paul reasons throughout his epistles, striving 
to establish the idea of sonship in the minds of Christian believers, and 
to strengthen and encourage them in the assurance of its application to 
their own lives. 

Christianity, when rightly apprehended, always makes the idea of son- 
ship fundamental in personal belief and in the upbuilding of character. 
Christian character is the outgrowth and development of the filial rela- 
tion, All the restraints and all the incentives which are peculiar to 
Christianity centre about this relation of the soul to God. Why does 
the Christian shrink from wrong doing? Because he is a child of God, 
acknowledged as such of Him, and assured of this relationship in his 
own consciousness. Inconsistency is the restraining power in his life, not 
fear. And when he falls away into sin, the motive to repentance is not so 
much the dread of things to come as the present sense of shame. Christ 
looking upon Peter in his denial, and Peter going out to weep, is the 
type of Christian condemnation and repentance. In like manner the 
working of this principle of sonship comes in to take away those selfish 
motives which are often attributed to the Christian salvation. Why does 
the Christian strive to build himself up in right character? Because he 
is conscious that God is working within him “ to will and to work for his 
good pleasure.” This is the motive which acts in advance of all other 
motives toward the same end. The supreme motive to right doing is 
gratitude, love, the sense of God’s partnership with him in the struggle 
and in the result. So that here again the Christian is not at work simply 
for something to come to him in reward, but equally because of some- 
thing which has come to him for which he would make return. Heaven 
lies before him in expectation, but the springs of his activity, the sources 
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of his endeavor, lie deep in the consciousness of that love which assures 
him that he is a child of God. 

It may be said that we have sketched the ideal Christian. We reply 
that we have sketched the real Christian. If the average Christian life 
does not express itself in the way which has been indicated, it is owing to 
the prevalence of the spirit of legalism in the church. We grant the 
prevalence of this spirit. From the beginning until now it has been diffi- 
cult to persuade men to believe in Christianity, and to live according to 
Christianity. Hence Paul at the first and Luther afterward. Legalism 
follows close upon Christianity in the ceaseless endeavor to formulate its 
doctrines, to prescribe its methods, to dominate its life. If the church 
is to maintain the freedom of its faith and life, it must be through the 
maintenance in faith and life of the idea of sonship. 

We reach our third and last inquiry, as we ask, What is the office of 
the Christian in the world? Does Christianity withdraw him from the 
world or carry him farther into its life? The ruling principle of legal- 
ism, in this regard, is separation resulting in exclusiveness. What is the 
ruling spirit of Christianity ? 

When we say that the method of legalism results in exelusiveness we 
do not intend to characterize the earlier dispensation. The voice which 
summoned Abraham from his kindred and from his country declared the 
purpose of this separation — that in him all nations of the earth might be 
blessed. This separation was to be grandly inclusive in its result. The 
same purpose separated out Israel as a people, restricting its intercourse, 
and subjecting it to peculiar discipline, but keeping its spirit large and 
open through the development of the Messianic hope. It was only as the 
purpose of the separation was lost sight of that the national life became 
hard and exclusive. The dwindling of the hope allowed the growth of 
the narrower types of the national faith. Judaism gradually ceased to 
look upon the world in the light of opportunity. The world came to 
represent more and more temptation from which “the chosen people” was 
to defend itself. Christianity instantly reversed this conception of the 
world, and by this change of conception made it safe for its disciples to 
go into all the world in fulfillment of the command of Christ. The 
danger or safety of one’s relation to the world always depends upon his 
conception of the world. To the Christian the world is harmless so 
long as it represents the idea of opportunity. It is safe for him to gain 
and use all which it has to offer, thought, wealth, or power, if he can 
keep this idea uppermost in his mind. 

The office of the Christian in the world is to communicate Christianity 
to the world. Self-protection is secondary, or rather it is most completely 
gained by the fulfillment of this object. The individual Christian repre- 
sents this purpose, and the church. The church is the Christian organ- 
ized to this end. There are other uses of the Christian organization, 
but this is the object which gives meaning and advantage to all others. 
This communication of Christianity to the world through the Christian, 
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in his individual or associated life, is effected in various ways. The 
earliest, as it has been the most persistent, method was that of testimony. 
The Christian stood out in the world representing a new fact, a new 
principle, a new faith. Through his life he advertised Christianity. 
The simpler his life, the more natural his faith, the more he called the 
attention of men to his religion. Not infrequently this natural and un- 
ostentatious witness to his faith cost him his life. Then Christianity was 
communicated to other lives. Persecution carried it even to the hearts 
of persecutors. Sometimes the witness to the faith found expression in 
protest against prevailing immoralities and cruelties. Christianity de- 
clared itself in appreciable and effective ways for the rights of man. 
The Christian became the champion of humanity. The result of these 
conflicts — the result was always a deliverance or a reform — carried 
Christianity farther and farther into society, and established it more se- 
curely in the respect and affections of men. But the chief form in which 
the Christian testimony found expression was the creed. Very early the 
Christian learned to say, and to say aloud, “I believe.” He seems to 
have been filled with the spirit of the Psalmist who cried out, “I have be- 
come a believer, therefore I must let myself be heard.” This affirmation 
of faith was contagious. Next to the life of the Christian, his creed has 
been, without doubt, the most effective agency in the communication of 
Christianity. The clear affirmation of faith, when the reasons can be 
adduced which support it, especially when these reasons are involved, as 
in the Apostles’ Creed, in the recital of facts, is in itself an argument 
and an inspiration. It is an invitation to the doubting, troubled, and 
even defiant heart of this world. The power of the creed —the power, 
that is, of the believing Christian — must always be a chief agent in the 
spread of Christianity. It is a noticeable fact that each new apprehen- 
sion of Christianity on the part of the church has been the means of a 
larger and closer contact with the world. On the whole, the advance of 
Christianity may be traced in the progress of doctrine. 

Perhaps the most natural and available way, to the majority, in 
which the Christian may fulfill his office of communicating Christianity 
is through his identification with the world. When this identification 
becomes formal, as in the alliance between church and state, it becomes 
dangerous. But there are numberless ways in which it may be vital and 
even organic, without becoming formal. The Christian is a member of 
the family, a factor in society, a citizen of the state. He is a partner in 
the affairs of men. He deals in administration. He is a student, an 
inquirer into things of common concern, an adventurer, like other men, 
into the unrevealed and unexplored realms of thought. In all these 
relations and employments he has the opportunity to leave the personal 
impress of his Christianity. Probably nothing is more effective or helpful 
to Christianity than the action of the Christian man, when he is most un- 
consciously the Christian. But in all these relations there is need for the 
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intentional and well-considered application of Christianity. These are 
all to be Christianized — vitalized, that is, with the Christian spirit, and 
informed with the Christian purpose. Sometimes it is difficult to cause 
the individual Christian to see that his personal responsibility extends be- 
yond the use of his personal example. “If I am a Christian in my busi- 
ness,” he may ask, “have I not fulfilled my duty?” No. It is your 
duty to make it easy, in some cases to make it possible, for others to be 
Christians in the same business. Nor is it sufficiently considered that it 
may be easier to one’s self to attempt a reform in a given business, when 
its methods have become unchristian and immoral, than to attempt to 
maintain alone the true and Christian method. There may be times, 
under the competitions of business, when the Christian man must resort 
to questionable methods, or succumb to failure, if he cannot change the’ 
method and lift the standard. And when we pass from matters of more 
private interest to those of public concern, the necessity for the active 
and coéperative communication of Christian methods and principles be- 
comes apparent. Present examples are to be found in the movement for 
the protection of the family, and in that for purity in political life. 

The communication of Christianity, however, assumes its large and 
imperative form as it finds expression in the endeavor of the Christian to 
fulfill his Lord’s command in the conversion of the world. Christianity 
is a salvation. That salvation is meant for every man. And men are 
to carry it to one another. It is to be on its human side a communicated 
salvation. It has no other visible power of extension. The figure of the 
seed or the leaven does not apply to Christianity as a salvation extending 
from man to man. The human element is the active element in its ex- 
tension. There must be a going into all the world, a preaching of the 
gospel to the whole creation. This going into all the world means search- 
ing through the city, following along the track of emigration or com- 
merce or adventure, penetrating into the dark and well-nigh inaccessible 
places of the earth. This preaching the gospel to the whole creation 
means that wherever man lives the Christian has a message for him. 
And we are not to forget that the known contents of the message are the 
reason for the going. Christianity is to be carried because it is a gospel, 
“good news,” “glad tidings.” Like his Divine Master the Christian is 
sent “ not to condemn the world, but that the world through him may be 
saved.” It is to be feared that Christianity is suffering more at present 
in the missionary form of expression than in any other. Christianity is 
apprehended as a faith, as an institution, as an organic force in society. 
We fear that it is not sufficiently apprehended as a gospel. The church 
stands equipped with organization ; it lacks, if anywhere, in the spirit of 
communication. But this lack is serious, and if long continued will 
visibly diminish the missionary power of the church. We are wont to 
say in the consciousness of any spiritual want that the church needs a 
revival of religion. Let us be more specific, in the sense of our present 
want, and say that the church needs a revival of Christianity. 
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THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD 
OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Tue approaching meeting of the American Board is anticipated with 
more than the usual pleasure. The fact that it is the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary doubtless has something to do with this special interest. Not 
that there is anything particularly impressive in this numerical feature of 
the meeting. Seventy-five is not a number that captivates the imagina- 
tion. It is possible to appreciate the feeling of those who have supposed 
that there is a mysterious centurial movement in human affairs. But sev- 
enty-five is not a number to conjure with. Yet there has been no mis- 
take in selecting such a year for a celebration. A point half way on from 
the jubilee to the centennial is a fitting spot to pause at for a moment and 
look back over the past and onward to the brightening future. Nota 
few, we presume, who were present at the fiftieth anniversary in Boston 
will be able to attend in the same city the seventy-fifth. The presence 
also, as may be anticipated, of the president of the Board, who on the 
former occasion eloquently interpreted its history, will suitably qualify 
any exaggeration of the lapse of time. Yet, practically, the present 
meeting of the Board confronts another generation from that with which 
it dealt at the previous gathering in Boston. Of the executive officers of 
that day none are now in service, and only one survives. Of the Pru- 
dential Committee two are still members who were so then, having been 
annually reélected, to the incalculable advantage of the cause to which 
they have devoted so much of their time and thought; but nearly half of 
the intervening period has passed away since the last of their nine asso- 
ciates, Charles Stoddard, Esq., resigned his trust. We think, therefore, 
that it has been wisely decided to give at the coming meeting, as at the 
jubilee, a prominent place to historical and commemorative exercises ; 
and the names of the distinguished clergymen who are specially intrusted 
with leadership in this celebration, the Rev. George Leon Walker, D. D., 
and the Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs, are a sufficient guarantee that the 
occasion will be suitably improved. 

The history of the Board is an interesting study from many points of 
view. It is a part of a general movement through which evangelical faith, 
recovering from the prostration caused by long-continued struggles both 
internal and external, reasserted itself with renewed purity and power. 
The causes were many, — progress in the apprehension of Christian doc- 
trine, particularly of the central truth of the Atonement, which was lib- 
erated from its subjcction to the control of a misplaced and misunderstood 
doctrine of election, wide-spread religious awakenings, increased know]l- 
edge of the Asiatic world, the enthusiasm and enterprise of young men 
whose minds and hearts had been illumined and kindled with fire from 
the altar of Christ’s sacrifice for the salvation of the world. The form 
which the movement assumed in its missionary development was natural 
and fitting, that of free societies, unhampered by alliances with States, 
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unfettered by the restricted degree to which the mass of nominal church 
membership had grasped the problem of missions or entered into its 
spirit. Even those who most fully understood what was called for, and 
were most active in labors, but imperfectly apprehended what could be 
accomplished, or how to bring this to pass. Nothing, for instance, in the 
early transactions of the American Board is more apparent than the 
tentative character of all that was done. The young men at Andover 
Seminary who gave the first impulse submitted to the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Association the inquiries, whether they —the applicants — “ought to 
renounce the object of missions as either visionary or impracticable ; if 
not, whether they ought to direct their attention to the Eastern or West- 
ern world; whether they may expect patronage and support from a mis- 
sionary society in this country, or must commit themselves to the direc- 
tion of a European society.” When they were ordained it was with the 
vague designation of “ Missionaries to the Heathen in Asia.” Their 
mission was called the “ Mission to Asia.” None of them reached under 
the American Board the particular field — “some part of the empire 
of Birmah ” —which it was hoped would be found open. One society, 
it was thought, would receive the support of all American Protestant 
Christians. 

Such conditions gave to this society a peculiar character at the start, 
and have shaped its history. It is undenominational. Circumstances 
have caused it to become the foreign missionary organ of Congregation- 
alists, but so far as Congregationalism is anything other than the most 
fitting and helpful organization of Christianity for its work in a particular 
country the Board has nothing to do with it. It is also catholic in doe- 
trine. ‘Christians of different denominations,” said Dr. Woods in his 
remarkable sermon delivered at the Tabernacle in Salem, at the ordina- 
tion of the first missionaries of the Board, “ Episcopalians, Presbyte- 
rians, Congregationalists, Baptists, Moravians, new divinity men and old 
divinity men, have all been more or less disposed to attach too much im- 
portance to the points in which they differ from each other. They have 
had party spirit. They have had narrow prejudices. . . . They have 
injured the truth by discussing the important subjects of disagreement 
without due meekness and candor, and by laying out too much strength on 
those which are unimportant. . . . Christians have needed some grand 
object to seize their hearts and engage all their powers — some great. and 
common cause in which they might be effectually purified from error and 
find a grave for all their jealousies and animosities ; and in which the 
eternal truths of revelation might be maintained with unyielding firm- 
ness, and propagated with augmented and unconquerable zeal. THE 
SPREAD OF THE GosPEL and THE CONVERSION OF THE WORLD consti- 
tute the very object wanted —the common cause which ought to unite, 
and has already begun to unite, the affections, prayers, and labors of the 
great family of Christians.” Similarly, in one of the earliest addresses 
sent out by the Board to the Christian public, we read: “It will be the 
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desire and aim of the Board so to conduct their affairs as to secure the 
confidence of all Christians throughout the United States, of every de- 
nomination; and they venture to hope for the countenance of all who 
admit the utility of missions and translations.” 

Another important characteristic of the work of the Board has been its 
care for Christian education. This has been one of the main reasons 
of the stability and steady progress of its work. In the first instruc- 
tions given to its missionaries the importance of this means of evangel- 
ization is fitly recognized. The subsequent history shows variations of 
method, differences of opinion as to the extent to which the Board may 
properly promote directly the establishment of the higher institutions of 
learning, or itself organize them, but the object itself has never been lost 
sight of. 

This is but one aspect of a larger fact. The Board was instituted, and 
in a good degree has been worked, on the theory of a simple and abso- 
lute reliance upon the truth of the gospel as the divine instrumentality 
for human salvation. Nothing on this point can be more satisfactory 
than the instructions to the first missionaries, to which we have already 
referred. “In teaching the Gentiles it will be your business not ve- 
hemently to declaim against their superstitions, but in the meekness and 
gentleness of Christ to bring them as directly as possible to a knowl- 
edge of divine truth. It is the truth, the truth as it is in Jesus, which is 
‘mighty through God to the pulling down of strongholds . . . bringing 
every thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ.. So far as the 
truth has access, so as to produce its effect, the errors and superstitions 
and vices of Paganism will fall, of course.” 

We have touched in the foregoing paragraphs upon the secret of the 
power of the anniversaries of the American Board. It has stood before 
the public as the representative of catholic and undenominational Chris- 
tianity ; or, in other words, for the gospel in its universality and abso- 
luteness. The presence of missionaries has contributed to this impres- 
sion. They represent Christianity in its claim to supreme control over 
personality, in its demand of eutire self-sacrifice. They come from fields 
where the questions that divide Christians at home sink into insignifi- 
cance, to tell of trophies won for Christ from men in almost every grade 
of humanity. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of such a society as the Board will be an 
occasion not only for a review of the past, but for a large outlook over 
the field of missions, and the gathering of fresh inspiration for new 
labors. It has been creditable to the Board that it has always professed, 
and in no inconsiderable degree been quick to exercise, a willingness to 
learn from experience. As we have noticed, its beginnings were tenta- 
tive. It has endeavored to follow the leadings of Providence. It has 
carefully gathered up lessons from every field concerning the most effect- 
tive methods of prosecuting missions, as its files and reports abundantly 
show. A comparison of the work now doing at its stations with that which 
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was accomplishing even twenty-five years ago will show, we believe, com- 
mendable progress. It doubtless will learn much in the days to come. 
Yet the thought is full of eneouragement and stimulus, that through the 
various missionary societies now well organized and conducted by men 
of large experience (the tables which we publish in this number will sug- 
gest an aggregate of these societies and a degree of efficiency which we 
suspect will surprise those who have not paid special attention to the sub- 
ject) the church to-day might lay a hand of power and blessing — as it 
were, the very benediction of Christ — on every island and continent of 
the globe. All that is needed is the inspiration that alone can lift the 
church to the level of its opportunity. Providence has been developing 
through the century the requisite organizations. It is now giving access 
to every field, however long closed and sealed. The continent of Africa 
is becoming as open to missions as to the sunlight. The remotest prov- 
inces of China will soon be in active commercial relations with Western 
civilization. The islands of the Pacific and the continents of Asia and 
Africa will, erelong, be more thoroughly crossed and recrossed by routes 
of travel and traffic than was the Roman Empire when it was conquered 
by the early church. As never before the world is prepared for the 
gospel. Has the church a gospel for the world ? 

This is the underlying question for all Christian missions. It needs to 
be considered anew. For ourselves we believe that the church cannot be 
roused to the endeavor to which the events of the present century point 
as an immediate duty without a reconsideration of questions which some 
are disposed to consider as no longer open to discussion, and without a 
clearer and more satisfactory issue to such inquiries. 

The impulse to modern missions, the origin of the American Board, 
was intimately connected, as we have already noticed, with the new views 
which had gained prominence respecting the universality of the Atone- 
ment. Dr. Woods, in the sermon from which we have already quoted, 
was emphatic on this point. He pleaded as a motive for “effort to seek 
the conversion of all mankind,” “the plenteousness of the provision 
which Christ has made for their salvation,’ an atonement not only 
“ sufficient for Asiatics and Africans,” but “made for them as well as 
for us.” He rebuked as indicative of the limited and exclusive spirit of 
Judaism any lower estimate of the Christian dispensation. The two 
postulates upon which the whole work of the American Board has. pro- 
ceeded from the beginning are: every man’s need of the gospel, and the 
sufficiency of the gospel for every man. Nor at the outset, at least, 
was this need reduced to a necessity for some secret provision in the 
divine government by which saving blessings could be mysteriously 
communicated to men left in entire ignorance of their ground, and an 
almost equal ignorance of their motive and source and character. It 
was claimed to be the undeniable teaching of Scripture that men must 
perish without revealed truth. The necessity of this knowledge is the 
burden of the early missionary sermons preached before the Board. 
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None of these was more moderate in language, more calm, unimpas- 
sioned, thoroughly reasoned and reasonable than President Appleton’s. 
Its object was to show that “the true character of God is not known ex- 
cept by revelation.” He declines to agitate the question “whether some 
individuals may not be sanctified by the Spirit who are precluded from 
all acquaintance with revealed religion.” Such purely exceptional cases 
he justly regards as of no serious account in the large and practical 
issue. 

With these fundamental principles there was held, though with less 
firmness of grasp and clearness and fullness of intelligence, another 
maxim which had previously become prominent in proportion as Chris- 
tianity had ceased to be asserted and defended in the use of its specific 
teachings. We refer to the dogma of individual moral probation. This 
probation, without discussion, was accepted as absolutely limited for all 
men to the opportunities of the present life. A necessary corollary from 
this sweeping proposition, combined with the received belief as to the 
universal need of a knowledge of revealed truth, was that every pagan 
not reached by the missionary of the cross must inevitably pass from this 
probationary existence to everlasting punishment. The first missionaries 
to India make this conclusion emphatic in their memorial to the governor 
of Bombay, December 4, 1813 : — 

** We looked upon the heathen, and alas! three fourths of the inhabitants of 
the globe had not been told that Jesus had ‘ tasted death for every man.’ We 
saw them following their fathers in successive millions to eternal death. The 
view was overwhelming.” 

This dogmatic inference gave special intensity to appeals for missions 
for a long time. The fundamental Biblical principles of the missionary 
movement were so clear, the moral degradation of the heathen world was 
so evident, traditional conceptions of the divine government were so strong, 
that men’s minds swept on to the fearful conclusion of the doom of the 
pagan without a full realization of what it involved even as a mere process 
of reasoning. But this could not continue. The whole history of Chris- 
tian beliefs shows a constant elimination of incidental propositions or im- 
perfect apprehensions under the educating influence of the sure and neces- 
sary principles of the system. It was so in this case. The increase of 
knowledge of other religions than the Christian, the rise and growth of 
the science of comparative religion, more thorough acquaintance with the 
Scriptures under improved methods of interpretation, the heightened 
influence of the gospel, bringing men’s minds into larger knowledge of 
the mind of Christ and deeper sympathy with his love to men, clearer 
and higher consequent conceptions of the true character of God, have 
gradually deprived the old appeal from the inevitable doom of the pagan 
of its effectiveness, even in missionary gatherings. Even where it is 
recognized in thesis, or at least is not formally abandoned, it is no longer 
pressed. A secretary of one of our most conservative and powerful mis- 
sionary organizations, the Presbyterian Board of Missions, speaking not 
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long since in behalf of missions in a prominent church in Philadelphia, 
affirmed that an intelligent layman had said to him that the vast majority 
of Presbyterians in that region — forty-eight out of fifty was the propor- 
tion given —had come to believe that in some way or other, without 
foreign missions, large numbers of the heathen would be saved. The 
secretary, without attempting to correct this belief, proceeded to plead for 
missionary effort on other grounds. The organ of the London Missionary 
Society — that society with which the first missionaries of the Board pro- 
posed to connect themselves if not sent forth from America, a society with 
which the Board has been always in peculiarly intimate relations — has 
recently remarked : — 


“There was a time, and this not long ago, when the most forcible appeal for 
missions was drawn from the belief that the heathen who did not hear of 
Christ must drop into a hell of unending torment. The nobler thoughts of 
God which have of late taken possession of the church have rendered it im- 
possible to believe that men could be eternally lost for not having believed 
truths never offered for their acceptance.” 


We cannot regard this language as in any respect too strong. The in- 
telligence and heart of the Christian church not merely decline to accept 
the old dogma of the perdition of the heathen, — they repudiate it. In 
the absence of any thorough reconsideration of the subject the conse- 
quence is that some take refuge in agnosticism; others refuse to think on 
the subject; others resort to a vague assertion of the divine leniency, 
a proportioning of judgment to light and opportunity. Practically, it is 
believed that as many will be saved out of heathendom as out of Chris- 
tendom. 

If this change of belief involved merely the withdrawal or modifica- 
tion of one motive to Christian missions the problem presented would be 
comparatively simple and unimportant. The only question would be 
how the argument for missions shall be adapted to such a changed atti- 
tude of mind. But the real issue is much broader and deeper. The ques- 
tion of the salvation of the heathen is simply one aspect of the fundamen- 
tal religious question of our time: the claim of Christianity to be the one 
perfect and final religion for all mankind. Involved in this issue are in- 
quiries such as these: Is the final judgment universal? Do the ultimate 
destinies of men turn on their personal relation to Christ? Is Christian- 
ity essentially ethical and spiritual? Is its salvation mediated by motives, 
including personal influence, addressed to and operative in the human 
reason, affections, and will? Is there one system of salvation for Jew 
and Gentile, as one final judgment? Is God’s purpose of creation and 
redemption fulfilled except as He manifests himself to every human being 
as Redeemer as well as Judge? What inference upon this question is 
legitimate from the universality of Christ’s Person in its constitution, 
the universality of Christ’s atonement, and the universality of Christ’s 
judgment? How and why is He the Son of Man, the second Adam, the 
Creator, Mediator, and Ruler of the universe ? 
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We cannot but think that the interests of missions to the heathen 
require a readjustment of pleas in their behalf in the light of the Scrip- 
tural and rational answers which must be given to such questions. If 
this is not done there is danger not merely of the loss of a particular 
motive to missions, but of a loss of faith in the principles which under- 
lie the whole missionary movement. The cause of missions stands or 
falls with the postulates on which the work of the American Board 
was begun, — universal guilt, universal redemption, the indispensable- 
ness of faith. It rests ultimately on the divine command (Matt. xxviii. 
18-20), which implies the universality and absoluteness of Christianity. 
The dogma of the damnation of the heathen is not one of these pos- 
tulates, but a corollary obtained by introducing a dogma which is no 
part nor presupposition of the gospel,—that of the limitation of pro- 
bation for all men to the present life. This dogma is now working, 
as do all untruthful exaggerations, with a disturbing and injurious 
effect. It is driving its advocates to positions inconsistent with the fun- 
damental axioms of Christian missions. They cannot accept the old 
conclusion of the universal perdition of the pagan. They continue, 
however, to insist upon the limitation of probation. The only and neces- 
sary relief is in a reduction of Christianity, a lessening of its claims and 
a corruption of its ethical and spiritual quality. The endeavor is to find 
grounds of hope for the heathen outside of Christianity, or outside of 
the sphere of its operation as moral and spiritual truth working as a 
new and mighty motive-power in the formation of character. That, in 
quarters where this limitation of probation is deemed essential to ortho- 
doxy, the drift of opinion is strongly in this direction is abundantly 
evident. The caution, indeed, is still interposed that the evidence re. 
quires us to hold that the “hopeful” cases are rare and purely excep- 
tional, but the line of movement entered upon and the motive to it 
point decisively in one direction, namely, to a very large inclusion in 
the kingdom of Christ of men who are supposed to be saved by Him, 
without knowledge of Him, and by none of the means or motives which 
are distinctive and characteristic in the Christian life. For the move- 
ment cannot be arrested by the recognition of merely exceptional cases. 
This brings no relief. It does not meet the real difficulty. It fails to 
take account of the efficient cause of the change in men’s views. That 
cause, as the “ Chronicle of the London Missionary Society” asserts, is the 
growth in Christian consciousness of “nobler thoughts of God, as revealed 
in Jesus Christ.” Exceptional cases are wholly incommensurate with the 
magnitude such a revelation introduces into the problem. To say that 
Christ is fitted by the foreordained constitution of his Person to sustain a 
personal relation to every man, that he actually died in intent and pur- 
pose for every man, that he will judge every man, as he created and re- 
deemed every man, and then to say that out of incalculable millions of 
these very men a paltry few only will be saved, and these without “the 
establishment of this personal relation to our Lord,” — is worse than poor 
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logic, — it is an insult, however unintentional, to Christianity, and practi- 
cally derogatory to its claims to absoluteness and finality. We recognize 
in its full value all that can be said about “ elect” Chinese or “ elect ” 
Jews in Christendom, as about “ elect infants ” and “all other elect per- 
sons who are incapable of being outwardly called by the ministry of the 
word.” We recall Peter’s language: “ God is no respecter of persons ; 
but in every nation he that feareth Him and worketh righteousness is 
acceptable to Him.” But we recall also that Peter was sent to Cornelius 
to teach him the words by which he and his house should be saved (Acts 
xi. 14), and that when “ filled with the Holy Ghost” the same Apostle 
affirmed of the historic Christ, — “Jesus Christ of Nazareth,’ — “in 
none other is there salvation” (Acts iv. 8, 10, 12): and we cannot but 
think it derogatory to this salvation to identify it with any experience 
which does not include the knowledge of the Father through the Son. 
And if the present movement in certain orthodox circles to relieve the 
demand from a larger and more Christian view of the character of 
God for a wide extension of hope for the heathen is not freed from 
the limitations of this inferential dogma about their probation, it will 
be impossible to maintain in effectiveness the principle which lies at 
the very heart of Christian missions — the indispensableness of the 
gospel. 

A firm and practical conviction of the rightful and sole supremacy 
of Christianity has been the source of the strength and the heroism of 
the greatest, the most effective missionaries from the days of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles to the present hour. We are in earnest that no dogma 
be interposed which limits the operation of its divine power to con- 
ditions which exclude its exercise in any intelligible way, or on any 
extensive scale. We believe, and we think there is need of asserting the 
principle, that the author of Christianity will give it in time, as in all 
other respects, a fitting opportunity for its operation. We would send 
out missionaries who can ask men to renounce all other systems because 
they are persuaded that Christianity, and this alone, fulfills all that is 
good in every other, and meets the deficiencies of every other; missiona- 
ries who in the light of all of God’s revelations of himself, whether by 
human reason or human history or special inspiration of prophets and 
apostles or by Incarnation, with clear intelligence and perfect assurance 
of faith will present Christ as the rightful and the only Saviour and 
Lord; and we would not weaken their message by loading it with a 
dogma of the doom of the ancestors of the men to whom they preach, 
a dogma contradictory to the name they proclaim and into which they 
baptize, or by accompanying it with an apology for Christianity which 
lowers it in principle to the level of other religions, or makes it essen- 
tially a system operative in some occult way and not as “the truth as it 
is in Jesus.” 

As we have seen, the platform of the American Board is pledged by 
its history to all that is catholic in Christian belief and fellowship. We 
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believe that its missions should be conducted in this large-minded and 
large-hearted spirit ; that young men should be attracted to its service by 
the grandeur of its aim, and welcomed without scrutiny as to their theo- 
logical opinions beyond what is necessary to ascertain their full accept- 
ance of fundamental Christianity in their beliefs and in their consecration 
of purpose. We would raise, as a dividing question, no issue upon the 
mode in which God will administer his one system of redeeming grace 
in its application to those of his children who are born in the darkness 
of heathenism. But all the more are we strenuous that right opinions 
should prevail as to what the gospel is in its universality and comiplete- 
ness, and that no positions be taken which in the end will inevitably di- 
minish men’s convictions of its supreme authority and absolute necessity. 
And we believe that it is by the prevalence of truer conceptions of its 
universal character and relations, in connection with the providential 
opening of the world to its mission and the promised gift of the Spirit, 
that the coming century — may we not hope and expect, the next quar- 
ter of a century ? —will show a progress in its extension beyond any- 
thing as yet realized. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN: IS IT A NOVEL? 


THE republication of this famous work thirty-three years after its first 
issue suggests some interesting questions concerning the Art of Fiction 
that were not so prominent before the minds of either the producers or 
the consumers of novels fifty years ago as they are to-day. The novel 
has sensibly felt the awakening of the scientific spirit. Science has given 
new eyes to painter, poet, and novelist. Fiction, as the most influential 
form of artistic prose creation, has sensitively responded to the recent 
powerful impetus given to the Philosophy of Zsthetics. The purpose of 
the novel, its province, function, laws of structure, and the criteria of its 
technical excellences are now matters of paramount literary importance ; 
half a century ago they were scarcely discussed. Any good-sized story 
printed between two covers, and more often between six, was a novel. 
There was no question about the place of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in liter- 
ature; it was a novel, of course. But to-day its right to such a classifica- 
tion is a possible matter of dispute. Art-criticism, in its present stage of 
refinement, asserts as one of its dogmas that all works of art which have 
a practical purpose are not properly works of art. Such works may not 
be intrinsically bad ; very likely they ought to be written; but they must 
not be regarded as works of art. Art, it is claimed, exists only for 
pleasure. The novel, as a species of art, has for its ministry the im- 
partation of delight in the arousing of pleasurable emotions through the 
vivid representation of human feelings and human actions. The novelist, 
as a prose-poet, need concern himself with nothing beyond fidelity to his 
own artistic impressions, fidelity to artistic trnth, and fidelity to the artis- 
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tic perfection of his work. A work of art has no end outside of itself. 
“ Art for art’s sake”’ is the capital maxim for the workers in all forms of 
artistic creation. 

Now the author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” had a conscious and openly 
avowed practical end in writing the book. Never was a book written 
with such intensity of moral purpose. Here was no mental activity for 
mere play ; no literary exertion for its own sake; no purpose of impart- 
ing pleasure to others by moving their zsthetic emotions. The author’s 
purpose was a far mightier one. It was nothing less than to make her 
story a revelation, and to promulgate a new political gospel. As a pro- 
fessed abolitionist she intended to unmask the diabolical nature of human 
slavery, and to aid in securing the repeal of the odious Fugitive-Slave Bill. 
As a Christian philanthropist she intended to represent the condition of 
the American negro slave as a question of humanity and of Christian 
civilization, so as to promote his ultimate emancipation. “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was a great cry of agony and revolt against national injustice 
and oppression ; it was an ardent aspiration toward a purged and regen- 
erated nation. Obviously, tested by the criterion of art-criticism just re- 
ferred to, “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” with its openly professed ethical and 
reformatory ground-motive, is not a novel. Its end was outside of itself. 
It must be ruled out of the realm of artistic fiction, and relegated to the 
limbo of political pamphlets and highly wrought rhetorical appeals to in- 
flamed party spirit. As fiction it was simply a political feuilleton. But 
no pamphleteer, no senator, no leading article, no sharp weapon of logic, 
no loud thunder of oratory, ever shook the public reason and the public 
conscience and “moulded the hearts of millions into one” as did this 
nondescript work of fiction. For popular effect “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
is unparalleled in the annals of literature. It was nothing less than 
revolutionary. How are we to account for it? 

It is becoming for laymen in art to bow to the utterances of the high 
priests and legislators of the Beautiful. But while we cordially join in 
the protest against turning the novel into a pulpit, or a platform for the 
mediocre deliverances of the opinions and antipathies of loud-mouthed re- 
form, still we confess to a haunting suspicion that somehow “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ” is a novel, —a genuine work of art. Next to its powerful moral 
purpose, its unprecedented popular impression was due, we believe, to its 
art-power. Had it not been artistically presented to the public it would 
not have produced its profound and wide-reaching effects. 

As awork of fiction the book found its justification in the freshness and 
attractiveness of its theme. The system of American slavery as an abstract 
theory of human relations was a proper subject for the pulpit, the platform, 
the public press, and the halls of congressional debate; but slavery was 
more than a theory, — it was a concrete reality of human life, and there- 
fore legitimately within the limits of dramatic treatment. Human pas- 
sions and human actions were existing in a most interesting form within 
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the environment of a definite section of social and national life. When 
we affirm this we state the very substance of fiction according to its most 
scholarly and able professors. Mrs. Stowe’s originality manifested itself 
in her sagacity to perceive, as no one else had perceived, the art-value 
of such a subject and of such materials. Under the powerful impulse 
and guidance of profound moral passion she made her searching appeal 
to the heart and the imagination of her countrymen. 

The realistic basis for her art she had made secure through personal 
observation, original documents, and unimpeachable testimony. Sure of 
her facts, she was vindicated from all assault upon the score of a want of 
truth. One great secret of the success of the book was in its impregnable 
foundation in truth. She was equally mindful of artistic truth in her 
treatment of all the essential interests that are involved in spirited and 
life-like portraiture of original characters, in the complex relations of pas- 
sion, and in the development of the action of the story. The story was 
unflagging in its interest from beginning to end ; and a unity was given 
to the varied dramatic elements of character, passion, and action, by the 
intensity of her single burning desire to reveal the true nature of American 
slavery. The ideal powers of her rich, earnest genius fused the many 
parts into a consistent whole. Defects of construction and style could be 
pointed out ; the failure of artistic skill is here and there apparent; her 
descriptions are sometimes tame and inadequate ; the character coloring 
is too monochromatic ; the critical reader now and then feels the absence 
of light where there is shade, and shade where there is light; the 
good people are altogether good, and the bad people are altogether 
bad. But with its blemishes it is unquestionably a work of genius, — 
thought, imagination, sympathy, religious sentiment and faith, and vivid 
dramatic power shine on every page. One striking peculiarity must be 
noticed : this is a novel without a lover; but the pages glow with conju- 
gal and parental love and religious affection. 

The prejudice of technical estimate may be justified in denying to 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” the highest technical excellences according to 
the present standards of artistic prose. But the prejudice of technique 
should not blind the cultivated or critical reader to the truly great artistic 
qualities of the work. Even upon technical grounds modern literary 
criticism will go astray if it overlooks or undervalues splendid powers 
that insure an artistic as well as an ethical triumph, notwithstanding 
defects of execution. Energy of creative power and the capacity for 
powerfully stirring the emotions are superior to mere technical finish. 
It is ever the danger of the educated eye to derive more pleasure in 
observing how a thing is done than what is done, and trivial subjects 
treated with exquisite technical excellence are apt to give greater delight 
than a great subject treated with artistic power but full of technical de- 
fects, while the treatment is true and grand as a whole. Nevertheless, in 
the interests of the art of the future, it is essential to insist upon the 
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absoluteness of technique in artistic execution. Emotional pleasure and 
technical pleasure have met in “ Silas Marner” and “ Henry Esmond,” 
and will be often gratified by future novelists who work upon the method 
suggested by a distinguished modern literary artist: ‘The deepest quality 
of a work of art,” says Henry James, Jr., “will always be the mind of 
the producer. In proportion as that mind is rich and noble will the novel, 
the picture, the statue, partake of the substance of beauty and truth.” 

Then there is the prejudice of theory. Critics are not unfrequently 
thrown into injudicious antagonism to an author or his work, because a 
strong writer persists in following the bent of his own genius rather than 
in subjecting himself to the canons of art-criticism. The roundabout 
common-sense of appreciative readers will never reject “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ” from the department of novels on account of its controlling prac- 
tical purpose. On the same principle of exclusion the prejudice of 
theory would deny a place in art to many a noble work of fiction. 
Nearly every one of George Eliot’s novels, with their lofty strain of. 
ethical teaching, would be shut out. Even George Sand, whom Sainte- 
Beuve placed at the head of French novelists, would be thrown out of 
account as an artist in fiction, for hers was a moral leadership in point 
of literary purpose. Where shall we place Thackeray, who was as 
much a moralist as he was a novelist? What shall we do with “ Oliver 
Twist,” and “ Nicholas Nickleby,” and “ Bleak House,” — indeed, with 
nearly all of Dickens’s works? It may be said of this great novelist, 
in almost his own words, that he looked upon the world as a scene 
where it was the duty of each man in his own way to make the lot of 
the miserable a little less miserable; and having learned that his genius 
gave him great power, he was bent on using that power effectively. 
The poetry of Wordsworth and of Browning is the poetry of great 
preachers teaching the world in musical phrase what they have gained 
as seekers after truth. They are first in their office as preachers rather 
than as poets. 

With all due deference to the prejudice of theory, we fail to see why 
the ethical purpose and the artistic purpose cannot coexist and cotperate 
in any artistic effort that admits of the twofold purpose. Why may not 
the novelist instruct and stimulate to action through the impartation of 
pleasure? Like Bret Harte, or like Howells in his later work, he may 
artistically conceal the end in the means, “ teach morality while seeming 
to dispense with it,” and move and charm us all the while. The province 
of the novelist is limitless, for human life is multitudinous in its ethical 
and dramatic aspects. The artist in the portrayal of human interests 
must be allowed all freedom of choice in subject and in purpose. Only 
let “‘ his mind be rich and noble,” and the selection and treatment will be 
sure to take care of themselves. The novel is, indeed, as the novelists 
claim, a “most magnificent form of art.” As the artist grows richer in 
experience and equipment, and grows nobler in character and purpose, 
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he will become more appreciative of his high responsibility as a potent 
factor in the well-being of society, and find that his best work and most 
enduring as a literary artist will root itself in his personal worth and in 
his sympathy with the permanent interests of the human spirit. The 
wise Goethe said: “ The fashion of this world passeth away, and I would 
fain occupy myself only with the abiding.” 





THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STATISTICS OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 
BY DR. R. GRUNDEMANN. 


(Condensed Translation by Rev. C. C. Starbuck.) 


TEN years ago I published preliminary statistical accounts of Protestant 
missions. It might naturally be supposed that the following tables are 
the long-intended continuation of that work, for which it might well ap- 
pear that I have taken all needful time. This, however, would be an error. 
The present contribution to missionary statistics has also been called out 
by a special occasion. An associate had stirred me up to resume the 
execution of a plan, formed twenty years ago, of furnishing a yearly 
chronicle of missions, offering to take by far the greater part of the 
labor upon himself. But after we had, on this understanding, arranged 
to publish a Missionary Almanac, of which statistics should form an 
essential element, my friend found himself so overwhelmed with other 
affairs that he left everything upon my hands, cumbered with a great 
packet of English and American reports, which proved however to be an 
exceedingly defective collection. Thus divided between the apparent 
presumption of undertaking the preparation of a statistical account 
under such circumstances and my long growing sense of the imperious 
necessity of such a work, I was fain to devote my best energies, though 
most reluctantly, to the dry and difficult task work, which often held me 
till far into the night over its perplexing computations and combinations. 
This explanation may well excuse defects. Yet, notwithstanding these, 
I hope the reader will find, in various respects, a decided advance upon 
the essay of ten years ago. 

Missionary statistics have two sides. We ask: What are the differ- 
ent Missionary Societies doing for the conversion of the heathen? and 
then, also: What is being done in the different heathen lands? The 
computations from both points of view ought to yield the same result. 
The second point has not as yet been sufficiently held in view. I believe 
that here an advance will be found over ten years ago. I hope, also, that 
a far more discriminating account will be found here than is usual of 
moneys contributed, distinguishing more accurately between genuine 
yearly offerings of the various Christian countries for Foreign Missions 
and the interest of funded bequests, which forms not an inconsiderable 
proportion of missionary outlays. Various societies, moreover, receive 
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considerable assistance from abroad, which must also be deducted from 
what is raised in the countries in which they have their seat. I have 
done my best with the round numbers which usually represent these 
foreign contributions, and hope that I shall be found to have come a good 
deal nearer to accuracy. 

Another important point held in view by me has been to distinguish 
between trustworthy statements proceeding from competent authority 
(or computations resting immediately upon these), and such as are 
made out by probable combinations. Many English and American an- 
nual reports, in particular, affix in their tables, in the most unconcerned 
manner, the note “ No Returns” to the names of various stations, and 
yet sum up regardless of these gaps, the result being a distorted image. 
In such cases I have done my best by calling to my aid earlier reports 
to fill out these deficiencies. For the probability of the resulting state- 
ments I can easily hold myself answerable, but not for their absolute 
accuracy. So of those mission fields as to which I could not obtain 
reports. And as space has not sufficed to give the grounds of these con- 
jectural estimates, they are distinguished from the certain elements of 
each recapitulation by being printed in “old style” figures. And always, 
where an amount stated comprised such elements, these have been placed 
within brackets, or preceded by and ranged beneath the accredited 
figures. 

That missionary statistics have even yet only a very relative value is 
what I declared ten years ago, and now emphatically repeat. But not- 
withstanding the caution with which even the following results are to be 
received, they nevertheless afford an evident proof of the steady progress 
in the extension of the kingdom of God by means of Protestant mis- 
sions. Missionary statistics are not an idle mustering of our particular 
armies, but are rather that system of book-keeping which appertains to 
the regular conduct of every business. We hope that the attention given 
to this branch of missionary science will have a fruitful reflex effect upon 
the cause itself. 

Let me remark, in conclusion, that the Annual Reports of 1883-84 are 
the basis throughout, even where later statements had already come to 
hand. Only where the Report of that year could not be had have I made 
use of others.” 


[2 Dr. Grundemann’s tables give much ampler particulars than are commu- 
nicated here, doing for each society and each country what, in the recapitula- 
tions which are here reproduced, is only done for whole nations that give, or 
whole continents that receive. These fuller tables are to be found in the June, 
July, August, and September numbers, for 1885, of Warneck’s Allgemeine Mis- 
sions-Zeitschrift, published at Giitersloh by C. Bertelsmann. — Translator.] 
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A. German SOcretizs. 
TABLE I. 
Recapitulation. 
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[! All receipts and outlays are given by Dr. Grundemann in marks, which 
we have reduced to dollars, at the rate of 24 cents to the mark. This, of 
course, involves a slight waste in all financial statements of societies outside of 
Germany. — Tr. } 

(? The asterisk affixed to a few numbers in the tables is not explained by 
Dr. Grundemann. — Tr.] 
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TABLE I. 
I. AFRICA. 
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IV. AMERICA. 
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689,916.00 ( 28,520.64). 
Amount of Contributions from Switzerland, $68,403.60. From outside of Germany, (B-K) $73,955.28. 





Home Outlays,‘ $195,151.92 (14,160.00). 





1 A discrepancy of $120.00 from Table I. I cannot make out where the 
mistake has occurred, withvut the use of more time than I have at command. 
® Interest included under L. 


2 And Switzerland. 


* Inclusive of training, outfit, and travel of Missionaries, etc. 
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16. Un. Meth. Free 15,894) 6,444 52| 4,370] 1,630) 26,289.86 
Churches (s9450), 
17. Methodist New 2,1 1,186 12 142} ? 18,531.68 
Connection 
18. Universities M. to 
Central Africa 150} 2? 12 287 84} 80,049.84 
19. Christ. Vernac. 
Ed. Soc. 7 = 170) + 7,899 ? 56,890.88 
20. China Inland M. 2,100} 1,100 ? ? ? 68,521.28 
21. as yt Foreign ( 25 1 a 5,025) 28,986.24 
. A. 12 8 I ) 
22. Primitive Meth a} “del aod e | 2) S35) jo s74.08 
23. Livingstone In- 
land M. - - - - 24,576.C0 
24. Soc. for Pro. Fem. 
Ed. in the East . oe = 85,780.48 
Total 1,830,038} 366,501 7,128] 443,818 | 147,262 | 4,041 ,858.04 
) (1,489) (573) |(12,585)|(38,38¢) 
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3 Number a ar ad 3 
2 — S § a8 
3 sionaries. § : ; > 3 a] sola i 5 
onary — . = 
one Sg] | 2a | 2 ag) 3] E Ep 
4 e | 5 Z ot: a se 2 , 3g 35 
tea D 2 
z\|a|2a| & S§j< |2/2a8|6 i 
1 2 8 + 5 6 8 9 10 h 
1. 8. P. G. 13) - 67,688] 19,204 9,687 65,281.84 
2. Bapt. M. 8. 8; 17 15,645) 10,011 2,011 93,473.28 
8. London M. 8. - | (-8) 6,646| 10,558 69,982 82,485.92 
4. Church M. 8. 60 71,340| 19,202 19,860 227,012.40 
5. Wesley. Meth. 168 (48) 0,007 18,718 19,824 25,958. 
6. General Bapt. 5 788, 578 805 (-14,008.56) 
7. Estab. Ch. Scot- | 
land 9} 1b 573 136 -1,633 59,648.36 
8. Irish Presb. - 6 1,112 232 855 18,134.72 
9. Welsh Calv. Meth. 8 2 762 212 282 8,482.88 
10. Free Ch. of Scot- | 
land. 7| 82 8,724; 2,292 8,949 260,748.48 
11, So American 8. - 8 pay 20 8,238. 
12. Eng. - 14 ? 870 275 60,811.36 
13. U. P. F.M 21; 16 ? 4,366 2,622 20,309. 
14. Female Normal 
Sch. 8. o| = ‘ i e e 
15. Melanes. M. ? ? ? ? ? 
16. U. Meth. F.C. 6 2 2,894; 1,800 2,885 12,306.96 
17. Meth, N. Conn. 1 8 ? 944 ? 4,200.48 
Total 296) 118 241,309 84,118 182,007 958,029.36 
TABLE II. 
Recapitulation. 
IL AFRICA. 
Mission Fields. 
West Africa 85] 65) 658 _ 7“ 2,950 Ee Pony: 5,741| 204,997.92 
9 Oo 22 9750 
South Africa 160} 112} 672 wai Ses 29,385 5,102 Bene 20,838 16,468 264,425.04 
1,500 30 ‘o 
Bast Africa 25} 93} 46| '1'550| g27| 160| '°9| Lier] + 492) r94,e4n.76 
+200 +14] +100) +130 
ypt 1 as - - - - ~ ~ 4,891.04 
ican Islands 38| 52) 4,212) 268,599) 67,711) 296)1,059) 94,028 133} 185,180.48 
+10} -+150/-+30,060 
Total of British Mis-| 309) 813) 5,488) 479,373|128,999| 8,617) 1,684/134,154| 47,609] 808,588.24 
sions in Africa (74108) (30) (76) (24450) | (31,450) 
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II. ASIA. 
a Number a Number 3 
& | of Mis- = 3 of a 
3 |_Sionaries. ms 3 3 Scholars. & 3 
at a: ae F By __. soa ee 33 
Mission 3 e F] q s a g % 3 Bes 
Fields. ee ,| Ba a | 82] Pe x =3 
Z| 21] e§ “5 Se oe. a ‘ 3 
g|2|ss| ga s1/38|4/] 3 = a5 
3 I IC) > S o 5 S & wo 
Z a Am im i=) < Za a Ss = 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ln 
a. Western Asia | 12 68 2,103 at 51] 44) 2,148 200; 60,861.60 
b. India and Ceylon = 441| 5,580 25,811} 4 , 686 | 12,646 | 3,607! “a F sane 1,655,871.60 
14 x, I +40) 15|-+-1,11 
c. Farther India Bool aa] 7 EAGT TST} soe) 748) F808) 88] 17,928.00 
ad. Indian Archipel- 
ago 9! 1| 16] 3,844] —_ 829| _ 820! 200 o| 18,845.52 
e. China au = 544 ES 12,174] 1,257| 158 pone 1,18 881,168.72 
26 I 45450 +16 oO 230 
f.Japen ii} “bo; at} "484 ano] aa| 7s] 903] *78S) 40,716.24 
+249 +7| +350) +130 
Total of British Mis- | 551/ 671) 6,316) 308,806) 81,872/14,813 3,900|176,770| 42,578| 2,164,291.68 
sions in Asia (31)} (x) (19,180) (1438)| | (2) (1,635)| (15725) 
Ill. AUSTRALIA AND POLYNESIA. 
New Zealand, 0.M.S.| 16] 17| 293 31,865 2,850} 192) 9| 462 roo] 21,858.44 
Polynesia 49| 44 ao 208,708; 53,218] 1,069 — 2,294] 81,909] 60,409.44 
O00 3, ° 
Melanesia 88] 18) 204) 11,948] 3,591) 226 iii ti Bg 2, Ss 80,897.12 
“+1,200 +35 +800 
Total of British Mis- ‘ s ‘ e 
: 98 79| 3,185 716} 69,654) 1,522/1,040| 78,894) 84,887) 162,660.00 
—— (2,000)] (1,200) (35)|(355)| (950)| (z50)| 
IV. AMERICA. 
a. British North 45| 85 76| 11,060} 1,616) 642) 87| 948] 880) 95,874.48 
America +380 tee +10 Ta8 
6. West Indies 149; 148 475} 217,100; 94,707) 3,076 445 17,817; 127,868.24 
9,040 +61] +4,100] +-3,600 
ce. South America 15} 22 72 .679| 6,208) 2,189) 47 909 806) 24,708.44 
+5] +2,250] ++1,080 
Total of British Mis-| 209] 205] 628] 298,179/101,476| 5,807| 499) 58,500) 22,688) 247,946.16 
sions in America (49,340)| (50) (76)| (6,650)| (5,060) 
General Recapitulation. 
Africa so| 313] 5,488] 479,878) 128,999 8,517 1,684 184,154 47,600| 803,588.24 
Asia 551| 671] 6,816] 393,806] 81,872]14,813|3,900|176,770| 42,578' 2,164,291.68 
Australia 98| 79] 8,185] 253,716) 69,654| 1,522/1,040| 78,894] 84,887] 162,660.00 
America 209] 205} 628] 293,179/101,476] 5,807| 499] 538,500] 22,683| 247,946.16 
Home Outlays -|- - - ~ - - - 662,901.60 
Sum total of British | 1,167) 1,268) 15,562 | 1,880,074 | 366,501 | 30,659 ' 7,123 | 448,818) 147,252) 4,041,387.63 
Missions (| be iam: (6,ts)) (14498)| (35) (573) |(12,685)/(38,385) 
| 
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British Societies (concluded). 
TABLE III. 
RECEIPTS AND HOME EXPENSES IN DOLLARS AND CENTS. 


















































The Receipts were from 
eu — —_— a | Missi 
save, rea’ unds ani ssiona‘ 
— Britain. Guemmng- Sunes. Colonies. Other Sources Guest 
8,820,994.72 1,883.28 2,886.32 108,179.60 570,781.44 197,768.40 
662,901.60 4,197 ,498.76 
C. American SOCIETIES. 
Recapitulation. 
a | Number of : Number <4 
= Mis- a & | of aA 
% | sionaries ro) ; ay Ss Scholars. £3 
= i # | 33/3 £4 
m , Z - 2n 7 ¢ 5 
Societies. Sig EI E ai Fy S 3 as 
| 8ieae| as BS i/s-is/] 8 33 
2/\2|& gi = | 8/4 a é § 
eleles| #5 | 8 |s3/8/ 2] 8 25 
a < | aA a i) 4 a a S i) 
| 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 
1, A. B. C. F. M. 72| 146) 1,498) 83,630) 26,107| 1,687) 948) 37,458) 14,7 457,545.12 
; (29,41 :) (60) (13,235) 
2. Am. Bapt. Miss. 42; 82 814) 157,549) 58,649) 2,458) 494) 18,168 4.88 295 484.88 
Union. 103,900 (2 992) 
8. Am. M.E. Board} 90} 90] 376| 21,474) 8,750| 2,172| 473] 17,412| — 6,300} 220,951 68 
‘ _-| (4;100 (51399) 
4. P. E. Board 45| 54 1i7 ( , rps 169 ( Ti| 2,267 162,474.48 
2,609 400 650 8 
5. Free Baptist of 5} 15| “S703| “Seti | 50 ¢ 38 Ri 006] 18,893.04 
6. Presbyterian 70; 188) 284) 24,120) 10,020; 812 2 17,627 (195 120; 490,717.20 
: (14,100) (328) +f o} 
7. Evan. Lutheran 5 5 57 3,802} 8,051] 944) 1 , 864) 21,984.72 
(Gen. Synod) (20) (600 
8. Seventh-day Bapt. 1 1 5 62 82 2 54 6,552.96 
3° 
9. Southern Bapt. 12} 20 24 ( 5353 nies a 19 573 145| 27,747.84 
4, 5 
10. So. M. 12) 19) 117 wig B01} aoc] S| Sot] BR! h5Rse) 
(9) é. 20) (so) 
11. A. M. A. 1 18 38 1,0! 895) ? 52) 2,220 70| 82,520.96 
(10) (590) (12) ( 5} 
12. U. Brethren in 7 ee 444} 82} 15] 981| —f00| 18,876.92 
Christ (800) (15) (100) 
(not Moravians) 
18. Ref. Ch. in Am. li} 2 72 7,546) 8,052) 198 7 2,198 i| 77,781.12 
(Dutch) ’ (700 | soz) 
14. U. Pres. 13} i 226; 15,84 2,648} 1,129) 95) 6,834 1 65,232.00 
(12,700) (759) 
15. Ref. Pres. 2 5 43 830 130 16 648 12,384.00 
@ oan) RR. ’ (209) 
16. So. Pres. 1 17 21 ( . } 1,174 20 207 28,290.80 
3,150 
17. Ger. Evan. Synod 4 4 10 a5 175 8 110 30 4,053.12 
{eos} G Go) 
18. Evan. Lutheran 4 4 45 m 800; 220) Ii 230 7 8,197.44 
(Gen. wy (70) 
19. Chr. F. M. 8. 4 5) - 831 831)  - - - ~ 7,872.00 
oe of ee 
20. Cumberland Pres 6) - 2,250 750) - ~ - = 17,198.40 
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g | Number of a Number 3 
8 Mis- a e |3 of a 
= | sionaries. © : ay P| Scholars 3 
pe Sean a 3 3 3 28 
n Sa a an a 25 
Societies. ae a2] Sisegis| & 5s 
e/aleg| 22 | 2) 2418] § ea 
s/2/]& on + a |@eia| 2 - = 
elglee| 28) 2 |83|8| 2] 4] 88 
zil<qlen| a oj;< Zz r 5 a 
1 2/3] 4 5 6 cits 10 rl 
— | —|—, Se a a a ae 
21. Evan. Asso. 1 2) ‘5 206 46] - 132} 50; —8,264,64 
te] 
22. Meth. Prot. ft i: A Gs) 3461.12 
23. Af. M. E. 1 6S 7 ' 1,753] 658) - | 19] 730] 2501 93,132.48 
1,100 
4. Af. Meth.Zionc.} - | - | - “| ool . |. (250) e 
25. Ass. Ref. Synod i. @ 2 ea =f oak = _ 1,008.96 
26. Gen. Conf. Men- 2 2) - - - - 1 40) - 1,949.76 
nonites 
27. Ref. Pres. t St 70} 79) - 749| 642| 4,800.00 
(Gen. Synod) (29) ry 
28. Friends’ Miss, 3} 8 6 520 922) 144 1,070] 340] 7,2u0, 
(2); (2)) (5) (520); (310) (28) (240)| (7,200.00) 
nad 485) 668) 8,865 860,198 |122,825) 10,546 2,907| 111,128] 87,448) 2,042,550.96 
(28)| (@)| (5)|(88,052)| (15254)] "| (613)] (14000) (26,459) 








Recapitulation of the Increase in the last Decade. 














1. A. B. C. F. M. 4, 1) - 15,883) 1,983) - ~ | 24,877) - 945.12 
2. Am. Bapt. Un. 19} 38) - 81,349} 29,166) - ~ 6,554 - 187,084.88 
3.M.E.F.M. Board} 80) ll) - 10,014) 3,850) - - 11,420) - 57,751.68 
4. P. E. F.M. Board) 28) 36) - 840} 1,043) - - 1,060) - 52,074.48 
5. F. Bapt. F. M. So. 5] - ~ 1,909 283) = - 2,689; - 8,128.84 
6. Pres. F. M. Board 6} ll} - 10,820} 6,100) - ~ 6,934; = 27,997,20 
7. Evl. Luth. G. 8. 1 1} - 6,202 27; = ~ 2,623; - 1,844.72 
8. Seventh-day Bapt.| - - - 22 12) - ~ ~ ~ 552.96 
9. So. Bapt. F. M. 8. 3; 10) - 87 689) - - ? - 8,987.84 

10. M. E. South. - - - - ~ ~ ~ - ~ - 

ll. A. M. A. - - ~ - - - ~ - ~ 7 

12. U. Brethren in X.} - ~ ~ - - - - ~ - 7 
13. Ref. Ch. (Dutch) < 4, - 8,046) 1,754) ~ ~ 1,274; - 28,809.60 
14. Un. Presbyterian | (-5 6) - 18,648, 1,999) - - 4,576, - 2,205,12 
Total 89} 127 147,609 48,676 61,607 854,877.44 
































[To be continued. ] 


THE NEW MOVEMENT TOWARD UNITY.! 


Tuts compact volume of the Proceedings of: the American Congress of 
Churches is an important contribution to the interest in Christian Unity 
in the United States, and to the present state of opinion in regard to it 
among men of widely differing beliefs. It records the beginning and 
first stages of a movement that must do something to bring separated 

1 The American Congress of Churches. Proceedings of the Hartford Meet- 


ing, 1885. Published under the Direction of the Executive Committee. 8vo, 
pp. 149. Hartford : The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Company. 
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Christians together, a movement whose magnitude and importance are 
likely to increase. The papers and discussions are not final; they are 
valuable chiefly as indicating the present state of public opinion; they 
emphasize positions more than they formulate unity ; they show how a cer- 
tain number of representative men feel and think on this subject, but 
hardly do more than break ground in directions where men have most in 
common ; they indicate what lies within the region of possibility. The 
questions discussed were “ The Relations of a Divided Christendom to 
Aggressive Christianity,” “The Function of Worship in Promoting the 
Growth of the Church,” “ The Attitude of the Secular Press toward Re- 
ligion,” and “The Historical Christ as the True Centre of Theology.” 
The religious leaders could not go far wrong on these topics, and they 
afforded ground for that preliminary skirmishing in which men measure 
themselves with one another. There is nothing weak or belated in these 
papers and addresses. Their chief value in a published form is that of 
initiating a movement, showing the gravity and seriousness of the situa- 
tion, and of suggesting to thoughtful persons a broader and larger con- 
sideration of the grounds of unity and of the measures by which it may 
be reached. Here is a substantial proof that unity among Protestants is 
entertained as a future possibility, and that many of our religious leaders 
are working earnestly in this direction. It1s the first evidence in America 
that the problem of unity has been grappled with in a large way and by a 
right method. The book is valuable for what it contains, but its chief 
importance grows out of the forces that are behind it. 

The “Congress of Churches” began not as an original movement, but 
as a revival of what had been attempted through the agency of the Epis 
copal Church thirty years before by the venerable Dr. William A. Muh- 
lenberg, a movement toward unity for which American religious society 
was not then prepared. ‘“ Thelast years of Dr. Muhlenberg’s life,” said 
its first circular of November 10, 1883, “ were spent in persistent and 
fruitless efforts to establish a Commission on Christian Unity, reaching 
forth to the scattered bodies of Protestants from the basis of the Anglican 
Communion.” There was something inspiring in asking the prophets of 
the day to come together for the peace of the kingdom of God under the 
leadership of Dr. Muhlenberg’s name, and in continuation of the move- 
ment in which he failed because he was in advance of his age. The 
Berkshire men appeared with the mantle of Muhlenberg on their shoul- 
ders. It was like the form of Samuel rising from the grave and inspiring 
men for fresh services in bringing together the brethren of a common 
faith. 

Dr. Muhlenberg, at the moment when the Episcopal Church began to 
rise to something higher than the party spirit which had given it too 
largely the method and spirit of sectarianism, rose to the level of me- 
morializing the House of Bishops on the subject of the relations of his own 
branch of the Church of Christ to those of his Protestant brethren in 
America. It was the first time that the idea of the federation of the 
Christian organizations in this country had been distinctly proposed, the 
first time that any one saw the Church of Christ in America as a compre- 
hensive unity. Bishop Alonzo Potter, one of the foremost ecclesiastical 
statesmen which our country has produced, understood the content and 
aim of the “‘ Memorial Movement,” as it was then called, better than any 
other man of his generation, and his volume of “ Memorial Papers” is 
the only book in our literature where Christian Unity has yet been ade- 
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quately discussed. It is something to be remembered that the religious 
body whose immediate prospects in this country thirty years ago were the 
darkest has been the first to take a stand for unity and definitely to fore- 
east the future upon this basis. The movement was in abeyance until 
Dr. Muhlenberg had passed away, but the spirit which he had aroused 
remained and waited for its opportunity. 

There is a spiral movement in religious as in secular history ; the past 
is always related to the present; there are times when the spirit of the 
past is breathed anew into the forces that control present life. It was 
such a time, November 10, 1883, the four hundredth anniversary of the 
birthday of Luther, the father of the Reformation, when the call was 
issued from the Berkshire hills for “an inter-ecclesiastical Congress, to be 
to the different religious bodies of Protestant Christendom what the 
Church Congress has been to the Protestant Episcopal Church.” The 
belief was expressed that the fullness of time for such a gathering had 
come, and that all schools of thought in the American Protestant Church 
would unite in the effort to bring representative men together upon the 
basis of some common platform. “The movement must begin some- 
where,” wrote President Porter from New Haven, “and why not among 
the Berkshire hills?” Thus felt the Rev. William Wilberforce Newton, 
a Berkshire clergyman, who had already written editorial articles on the 
subject in ‘ The Christian Union,” and had felt his way to the minds and 
hearts of the Christian clergy of Pittsfield, where he resided, to the ex- 
tent that they had signed with him the call for the inter-ecclesiastical Con- 
gress. It was such a venture of hope as Noah showed when he sent first 
the raven and then the dove from the window of the ark to see if the 
waters were abated. When asked his opinion of his rector’s plan, one 
of his wardens promptly replied: “I think it’s a humbug.” Ninety- 
nine people out of every hundred among Christians would probably have 
said the same. Mr. Newton and his associates trusted their spiritual in- 
tuitions and went forward, but it was a day of doubt and darkness and 
small things. The first response came from “The New York Church- 
man,” in which the meaning of the movement was at once recognized. 
It said : — 


“This call for an inter-ecclesiastical Congress, for a free utterance of convic- 
tions, for a large platform on which earnest men can meet without compromise, 
may prove to be the missing link in efforts for unity, and the fact that it comes 
like the voice of St. John in the wilderness, the voice of almost unknown men 
— it may be the voice of God speaking through them by his Spirit — entitles 
the call to an amount of deference and sympathy which otherwise it might not 
seem entitled to receive. Luther had no thought of the Reformation, though 
there was the consciousness of a mighty revolution going on in his own soul. 
So no men may now have large hopes ahead, but, in so far as they stand to- 

ther to-day, and stand for unity, they have the prayers and hopes of at least 
Protestant Christendom behind them. It is a time to pause and hear what 
God may put into the hearts of men to say. Is the note-message from Berk- 
shire a sign of the new day ?” 


These words of welcome were fairly representative of the feeling in 
many quarters toward the movement, and are almost prophetic of the 
way in which it has been received and grown to its present size. The 
following extract from an editorial in “The Boston Herald” indicates 
still more clearly what was aimed at : — 


“It is only through a comparison of views, and through the higher education 
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that comes from honest discussion, that we are to reach that spiritual force in 
ecclesiastical organization which is able to use men and money to advantage in 
spiritual things. ... The Episcopal Church is in a position to be of special 
service in the possible reconstruction of Christian bodies in America, but this 
ought not to lead any member of that body to think that it has a monopoly of 
grace, wisdom, or good works. There is not a single religious body in the 
whole country, entitled to call itself Christian, that has not in the course of its 
history wrought nobly in the service of religious ideas, and is not entitled toa 
hearing. hen the question is how the interests of Christianity can best be 
maintained or advanced in America, all but ‘ Jews, Turks, infidels, and here- 
tics’ have a right to be heard. The point is not that each may contribute 
bricks toa new Protestant Babel, but that each, in the presence of the other, 
may perceive the eo in which they agree, and be willing to learn of others 
in a teachable spirit about their honest differences. The dream of Christian 
Unity is one of the innocent vagaries of men who know nothing of the world. 
Unity in the sense of uniformity is not needed to-day and could not be toler- 
ated, but unity of organization, unity in general spirit and purpose, unity in 
which the many-sidedness of religious truth is fully recognized, is evidently the 
feeling which has asked for an inter-ecclesiastical Congress ; and if this sort of 
unity shall be made to seem more desirable, and men of faiths at present di- 
vergent shall come to work together under larger plans, and in such a way that 
the great forces of the Church of Christ in history shall animate and inspire 
their labors, there can be no question as to the results that may be reached.” 


The steps taken to carry the plan of the Berkshire pastors into effect 
were in keeping with such a large scheme. “The next step,” said Ree- 
tor Newton, “ toward coming together is to come together.” The second 
circular, published January 10, 1884, stated that the signers of the orig- 
inal call, J. L. Jenkins, Wm. Wilberforce Newton, T. T. Munger, George 
Skene, George W. Gile, C. H. Hamlin, and J. M. Turner, had met to- 
gether on New Year’s Day, and that the letters received “were so nu- 
merous and encouraging, though the difficulties were not overlooked, that 
it was impossible not to regard them as a response of approval and a 
summons to onward movement.” It was then “decided to ask two cler- 
gymen and one layman from the religious bodies represented by the 
signers, and also from the Presbyterian and Reformed Dutch Churches, 
to act with the signers of the call in considering what further steps should 
be taken.” Bishop Clark pointed out the difficulty in one direction. He 
said : — 

“T like the idea of ‘an inter-ecclesiastical Church Congress’ very much, and 
think that it might result in much good, provided that certain delicate prelim- 
inaries could be wisely adjusted. Among these, as it seems to me, the most 
troublesome would be to determine just where to drop the line between those 


denominations who are orthodox enough to be represented and those who are 
not.” 


A rector in Philadelphia made a good point in another direction. He 
said of the projected Congress : — 


“To be of any practical effect it must contain at least some of the men 
whom the party spirit of each sect will trust. These men will be hard to se- 
cure, but their presence will be necessary. Much, indeed everything, will de- 
pend upon the preliminary conference. If that conference can agree upon a 
policy, upon men, and can approach such men so as to secure their presence 
and voice, it will succeed ; otherwise not.” 


Judge Dewey wrote : — 


“T am in strong sympathy with the movement, and would be glad to do any- 
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thing in aid of it. I shall be disappointed if this feeling does not prove to be 
wide-spread among intelligent laymen.” 


A New England clergyman said : — 


“ The Lord be with you. I don’t feel sure who else will be! I don’t feel 
sure that the time has come for your movement. But one thing is sure, you 
can’t find out until you try. Certainly, if I know myself, I am a good deal 
nearer to Munger than I am to Dix. ... In these days of Luther anniver- 
saries I don’t see why Protestants should not draw a little closer together.” 


Another Episcopal rector wrote : — 


**T am surprised that none of your clerical friends on the call ¥co to 
the language of it, as it seems to me to base the project on the P. E. Church 
position, which I fear may hurt it elsewhere.” 


Professor Andrews, of Brown University, wrote :— 
“TI hope that your enterprising Berkshire clergymen will go forward in this 
important enterprise, even should the response to your tentative not be as large 


or as hearty as could be wished. I believe that great good may come of such 
an effort, and that God has put the thought in your hearts.” 


Dr. Howard Crosby said : — 


“ Anything that will bring Christians together on the grand basis of love to 
their divine Saviour, letting them hold individual opinions on all else, is in 
accord with my life-long sentiments. I am ready to attend any Congress 
framed on this basis, and to codperate in any movement of this kind.” 

Dr. James Freeman Clarke wrote of the proposed Congress : — 


“TI expect no success till we can make it a union for Christian work, not 
belief, and have Jesus Christ himself, not any theory about Him, as the chief 
corner-stone.” 


Mr. Joseph Cook wrote : — 

“ A divine breath is sounding in the tops of the spiritual forests on the Berk- 
shire hills !” 

These are a few of the greetings which met the call for an inter- 
ecclesiastical Church Congress. There was an instant recognition among 
representative minds, and, if the full correspondence were published, it 
would explain why the Berkshire clergymen issued on the 24th of May, 
1884, the call for their first conference, which was held on the 18th of 
June following. At that meeting the Hon. Justin Dewey was chosen 
chairman, and Bishop Clark, President Julius H. Seelye, and Dr. Joseph 
Anderson were added to the force of the Berkshire clergy; the name 
“The American Congress of Churches” was decided upon, and its 
object was declared to be “to promote Christian union, and to advance 
the kingdom of God by a free discussion of the great religious, moral 
and social questions of the time.” It was determined that the idea of 
the Church Congress, so-called, should serve as the model of the new 
organization, and the circular of the original committee was in substance 
indorsed. It was also voted that the general. management of the new 
organization should be intrusted to a committee, not exceeding twenty- 
five in number, in which both clergymen and laymen should be repre- 
sented; that the original committee, now increased to eight members, 
should increase its number to twenty-five ; and that as soon as the elec- 
tion and acceptance of fifteen members had been secured, the large com- 
mittee should be convened for the work intrusted to them. It was fur- 
ther decided to hold the first meeting of the “American Congress of 
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Churches ” in May, 1885, and that it should be convened at intervals of 
two years. The committee of twenty-five was now completed by the ad- 
dition of representatives from the different leading denominations, and 
the organization of the Congress was fully arranged. 

It was at this juncture that Dr. Heman Dyer, one of the most saga- 
cious and influential of the elder Episcopal clergy, wrote : — 


‘* Nearly all my life, certainly for more than fifty years, I have been labor- 
ing with others to break in pieces the cast-iron ecclesiasticism which has so 
cramped and disfigured our common Christianity, and I thank God and take 
courage for what in my old age I am gee ang to see. Just look at our own 
church. What changes have a y taken place, and what still greater 
changes are in the near future! I shout and wonder at what is going on. I 
tell you my heart is jubilant, and I feel like throwing up my cap and giving 
one big hurrah. God be praised for it all. .. . One of the last things which 
will disappear from the Christian world will be our denominationalism. I sus- 
pect that up near the gates of the heavenly city there are and long will be heaps 
of this old rubbish. I hope at the first Congress that some giant will have as- 
signed to him the subject of the uses and abuses of this denominationalism.” 


Dr. George P. Fisher expresses himself as “in full sympathy with 
the spirit and purposes of the originators of the plan for an ‘ Amer- 
ican Congress of Churches.’” From this point onward it was felt that 
the movement had been fairly launched, and only needed the good 
judgment of its promoters and friends to carry it on to a fair degree 
of success. The committee of twenty-five had now been appointed, 
and many of the best men in all parts f the country could be counted 
on as strongly in its favor. A great advantage had also been gained 
in securing sympathy and codperation without raising any antagonism. 
The question now came up, and was settled affirmatively, whether the 
left-handed Christian bodies, and those that eater the Christian world 
by a single issue, should be allowed to participate in the proceedings of 
the first meeting. The men in charge of the movement had the mind 
to meet this and other related questions on the high plane of their 
aspirations. It was felt that the Congress had gathered support far and 
wide, and that it had drawn men together in sympathy because it did 
not attempt to realize a dream, but was rather content with doing what 
was possible and practicable. Ata meeting of the committee of twenty- 
five held in New Haven November 20, 1884, the movement was still 
further systematized. It was then decided to hold the first meeting in 
Hartford, and subsequent meetings in the spring of every year, and many 
matters of detail were digested. There remained little to do beyond the 
launching of the enterprise in Hartford in the following spring, and the 
efforts of Rector Newton and his Berkshire associates had been so taken 
up and divided among excellent workers that the earnest of success was 
already essentially assured. Beginning, as has been seen, with a certain 
assumption of the Episcopal position as the basis of conference and action, 
the movement now needed broadening in its interpretation as it came be- 
fore the public and asked for the support of Christian people of various 
names, and perhaps no man in New England could have been chosen to 
make the preparations and supervise the appointments of the first meet- 
ing who had in his character and composition the qualities of a wise and 
judicious leader in a higher degree than Dr. Joseph Anderson. The 
success of the Hartford meeting was evident from the start; the whole 
thing took shape, as a vessel glides from its stays into the element in 
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which it is henceforth to live, on the first evening; the difficulty of 
bringing men together and starting the inert man quickly disappeared 
in the face of the enthusiasm of the first session, and before the meeting 
was over, to use the subsequent words of Bishop Coxe, “even more had 
been gained than we could have foreseen,” while Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke could say of it out of a warm heart :— 

“It satisfied me that ‘the fullness of time had come’ for this movement. 
All other methods of making the Church one having failed, we may now, I 


believe, fall back on the original method of ‘the Unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace.’” 


But the success at Hartford was due in a very large degree to Dr. An- 
derson’s discreet management as chairman of the executive committee, 
and to the fraternal spirit existing in Hartford among Protestant Chris- 
tians, which had prepared the public to appreciate the larger unity which 
the Congress had in view. 

While attention was given to the inauguration of the movement for 
unity in the East a counter development was going forward in St. Louis. 
During the Lenten season of 1885 the Rev. Dr. John Fulton, the rector 
of St. George’s, had invited the representative clergymen of six different 
denominations to give lectures on Sundays to the congregation in his 
own church, and had received the sanction of the Bishop of Missouri, 
Dr. Robertson, for the act. These lectures attracted much attention, 
and their delivery was warmly indorsed by several other American 
bishops. It was believed that no real bar to this preaching existed in 
the canons of the Episcopal Church, and Dr. Fulton had the courage of 
his convictions to test the comprehensiveness of his own communion. 
The aim of this act of courtesy toward the clergy of other religious 
bodies in the city was to show that the Church to which Dr. Fulton be- 
longed would go as far as any other religious communion in a matter that 
concerned Christian unity. It drew attention to the subject in the West, 
and prepared the way for the proposed holding of the second meeting of 
the Congress next spring in St. Louis. After these Lenten lectures were 
over, and two of the Berkshire clergy had visited St. Louis, Bishop 
Robertson wrote as follows : — 


“My own key-thought is here. Every good gift is of God’s Holy Spirit. 
Onur separated brethren, those outside of lines which we have been accustomed 
to regard as alone historic and regular, have for a succession of generations 
brought forth the fruits of the Spirit. They are not, speaking broadly, degen- 
erating. The old theory to which we were early made accustomed, that their 
life was that of the branch which will not wither for some time after it is 
broken off, will not serve. They have a well-spring of life. If these are facts, 
then we must reconstruct our theories and nt that there is life, that there 
are graces, that there are functions, honored of God, outside of our historic 
lines. We must recast our theories to fit these facts. It is no concession to 
honor what God’s Holy Spirit honors.” 


These words have the right ring, and are the substance of a remark- 
able sermon delivered a year ago before the annual convention of the 
diocese of Missouri. They show that the spirit of Dr. Muhlenberg now 
rules in the minds and hearts of the authorized leaders of the Church to 
which he belonged. They manifest that fidelity to tradition and to fact, 
without which no real progress can be made in the religious world. 

It is easy to magnify a movement which as yet has barely made a rip- 
ple in ecclesiastical circles. But it is not a small thing to have over 
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come the fears of many cautious men who cannot afford to make a mis- 
take, and to have made a favorable impression. The gain at Hartford 
was the gain of a new method. The movement, begun in the Berkshire 
hills, has grown to its present importance not so much because it had 
strong men to lead it as because God put it into the minds and hearts of 
earnest and honest men to go forward to do what they could. It has 
grown out of the mutual quickening of individual hearts, the increasing 
sympathy of Christian people with one another, and seems destined to 
do something to break down the lines of separation which the clergy 
have built up between those whose duty it is to love one another. It 
advances by the right method. There is nothing like the free and thor- 
ough discussion of vital questions to make people see what they have 
in common. Nothing satisfies the public so much as a discussion which 
goes beyond the limitations of a single denomination. The Congress of 
Churches discusses religious questions upon the basis of the interests of 
the entire country. It offers for the first time in America a free ecclesias- 
tical parliament. The present tendency in democratic commonwealths is 
to magnify the individual at the expense of the community. The aim of 
the Congress of Churches is to bring men to see truth from more than 
one point of view, and to break down needless partition-walls. It looks 
toward the organization of the religious life of the people upon a more 
comprehensive basis than has yet been reached, and is likely to do some- 
thing to bring up the arrears where ecclesiastical divisions have pre- 
vented Christianity from building up society upon a proper ethical foun- 
dation. Christian unity may be far off, but the preparation for it is the 
duty of the hour, and the “Congress of Churches” can do much to 
prepare the way. This is its sphere and.field of work. 
Julius H. Ward. 
Boston, Mass. 
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PropHecy AND History in relation to the Messiah; the Warburton Lec- 
tures for 1880-1884, with two appendices on the arrangement, analysis, and 
recent criticism of the Pentateuch. By ALFRED EprersHer, M. A. Oxon., 
D. D., Ph. D., author of “ Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah.” Pp. xxiv, 
391. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 1885. 

Propuecy and History look forward to the coming kingdom of God. 
To show this with reference to Old Testament history and prophecy is 
the object of this book. It consists of twelve lectures given in the Chapel 
of Lincoln’s Inn, London, in the years 1880-1884. The first lecture 
shows the connection of Christianity with the Old Testament, and the 
vast importance of that connection. A strong Messianic hope existed in 
the hearts of the Jewish people at the time when the Christ appeared. 
This is evident from the many false Christs who, notwithstanding the ab- 
surdity of their claims, drew away great multitudes of the people. This 
Messianic hope was not of recent origin. It did not originate in post-ex- 
ilian times, but had its root in the Old Testament, the whole of which is 
prophetic of a king who should reign in righteousness over a ransomed 
world. The second lecture aims to illustrate the prophetic character of 
the Old Testament, and to show that its leading, pervading idea is the 
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kingdom of God. Prophecy is not history written in advance. Often 
the fulfillment does not correspond literally to the prediction. The 
prophets were instructors and reformers of the times in which they lived, 
but their instructions are given in the light of coming events, and so are 
for the enlightenment of every generation. The third lecture shows that 
Old Testament prophecy was fulfilled in Jesus Christ, or if not fulfilled 
in Him can never be fulfilled in any other. Interesting testimony is given 
from the Talmud and other Jewish authorities respecting the deep and 
wide-reaching impression made by Jesus of Nazareth upon the priests 
and rabbis of the time, bringing to mind the words of James to Paul, 
“Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of Jews there are which be- 
lieve.” Pliny’s letter is quoted and commented on for the same purpose. 
The fourth lecture begins with an examination of the fifty-third of Isaiah 
to illustrate the principle that prophecy is to be interpreted by its fulfill- 
ment. The prophetic reference is made clear by the historic event. 
Many other special predictions can be interpreted only as relating to the 
Messiah, but the author thinks it of more account to maintain that the 
Old Testament as a whole is Messianic and full of Christ than to lay stress 
on the Messianic application of individual prophecies. The fifth lecture 
sets forth the supremacy of the moral element in Old Testament history 
and prophecy, and at the close the lecturer vents his righteous indigna- 
tion at the indignities recently inflicted in Europe upon the Jews. The 
sixth lecture is a continued unfolding of the spiritual meaning of the Old 
Testament. Its prophecy, its history, and all its legal institutions are an 
exaltation of the divine holiness. The seventh and eighth lectures are 
an argument for the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. Its Messianic 
element indicates an early date, and is different from what it would be if 
written after the settlement of the nation in Canaan. The ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh lectures set forth the Messianic hope of the Jewish people 
as seen in their apocryphal literature and in the later stages of their his- 
tory. The twelfth and last lecture is an admirable characterization of 
John the Baptist and his relation to the Messiah. 

The intervals between the delivery of these lectures may have occa- 
sioned some diffuseness and repetition of argument, but there is one grand 
moving idea set forth in them from beginning to end with ever unfolding 
clearness, and that is the promised kingdom of God which shall unite 
all men in the one Divine Man who reconciles men with God, and in so 
doing reconciles them with one another. Many readers will wish that 
the author had given more instances of the application of special proph- 
ecies to Christ, and had shown more particularly how the prophets, 
while speaking for their contemporaries and writing histories of their own 
times, were also writing perpetual histories, and declaring things to come ; 
or how the same Scripture applicable to the generation in which it was 
written is also progressively applicable to all succeeding generations. It 
is undoubtedly so, and perhaps is plain enough to every reader of the 
Scriptures. The author uses this illustratiom (page 129), “The reading 
of prophecy seems like gazing through a telescope which is successively 
drawn out in such manner as to adapt the focus to the varying vision.” 
He rejects the “clumsy device of a twofold application of prophecy,” 
but he finds a perpetual application that is to continue through all the 
ages, and says (page 130), “We might almost apply to prophetism this 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews: ‘Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-dav, 
and forever.’ ” 
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The book is written with an evident earnest faith in Jesus Christ as 
the fulfillment of all prophecy, the centre of all history. The treatment 
of the topic is limited to Jewish history, with an occasional reference to 
Gentile history as parallel with it. Would that some one of equal ear- 
nestness and ability might take up the same topic with reference to the 
history of the ancient Gentile world, and show also its prophetic character 
in relation to Christianity. For does not the gospel have a very close 
relation to other preéxisting religions besides the Jewish? Was not the 
Gentile development, as well as the Jewish, preparatory to the coming 
Lord of all? Paul, I think, would have answered these inquiries in the 
affirmative, and Daniel’s interpretation of Belshazzar’s dream teaches the 
same thought also. 

Edward Robie. 


AMERICAN PRESBYTERIANISM. Its Origin and Early History. Together with 
an Appendix of Letters and Documents, many of which have recently been 
discovered. By CHartes Avucustus Briees, D. D., Davenport Professor 
of Hebrew and the Cognate Languages in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. With Maps. Large 16mo, pp. xviii, 373. Appendix, 
pp- exlii. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 

Tus is a frank, hearty, manly, large-minded book, the Presbyterianism 
of which is all the more thorough because the author emphatically rejects 
the assumption that it is final, but holds it only for a very eminent de- 
velopment within the church, destined, after the perfect explication of 
its specific excellences, to be merged into “ the main of waters ” of recon- 
stituted and reunited Christendom. For the author, with bold brother- 
hood, will not stop with Protestantism, but embraces the whole church, 
in her elder and her younger forms alike, in his foresight of reunion. A 
Puritan can afford this. If there is any Protestant church whose the- 
ology does not ring clear and full of the fides sola, and in whose govern- 
ment the people have but dubious rights, such a church may well be 
tempted to cover its defects by vaunting itself the peculiar champion of 
Protestantism, and scornfully refusing to look yet further in its forecast 
of final inclusion. But Presbyterianism, so sound, so popular and yet so 
stable, historic yet thoroughly modern and fresh, warmly experimental, 
but with an experience raised by its profound indoctrination above all 
the mawkishness of mere pietism, maintaining a manly hold on public in- 
terests, yet above the faintest suspicion of manipulating them for its own 
ecclesiastical ends, she, in the lead of her sister forms of Puritanism, can 
afford to be as large in forecast as the Spirit of Christ may bid her be. 

We never knew before how near Presbyterianism, prior to the Revolu- 
tion, came to being the church of the country, as overwhelmingly pre- 
dominant in the colonies at large, at least in the central ones, as Con- 
gregationalism in New England, In 1759 the Presbyterians proper had 
in Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York 100 
ministers, and with the Dutch Reformed 120, against 43 of other de- 
nominations in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Indeed, add- 
ing some probable estimates, the Presbyterianism of the three national 
types, British, Dutch, and German, had 145 ministers, and, throwing out 
the South, 122 against 43. The rupture of the Synod consequent on the 
Great Awakening ruined the prospect of ascendency. Dr. Briggs sees the 
hand of God in the failure. The realization, he says, might well have 
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involved a premature struggle with the crown, and would certainly have 
established a system which had not yet mastered, and thus largely in the 
ascendant would not soon have mastered, the thought of the free church 
in the free state. Even now, we venture to say, there is too much of 
Scottish rigor and solemn cumbrousness of method left in it to admit of 
its being all that it might be for us. On this weak side it redounds too 
much to the advantage of a race of sharp and narrow, and somewhat 
acrid, “ecclesiastical lawyers,” as we have heard them designated by the 
wife of a Presbyterian pastor, now an eminent Congregational professor. 
But American Presbyterianism is capable of abundant readaptation with- 
out ceasing to be Presbyterian. It is curious that in Elizabeth’s time 
that veritable Presbyterian Hildebrand, Thomas Cartwright, teaches that 
the consent of the church is necessary to all acts of excommunication or 
deposition. The wide extension of the limited eldership perhaps comes 
near enough to this element of Congregationalism. 

But, taken as it is, the “ Independent” has good reason to say that all 
things considered, — numbers, central position, stability of character, liv- 
ing piety, balance of administration, wealth and learning, and historic 
dignity, — Presbyterianism may fairly be called the Established Church 
of the United States. If she follows the line of development laid out for 
her in this book, in thorough conformity with her original precedents, she 
will become more illustriously so. 

Some of the author’s preliminary propositions sound High Church 
enough. To appearance, Dr. Miller himself was hardly more peremp- 
tory in maintaining the absolute necessity of an uninterrupted succession 
of ordinations by presbyters (bishops, of course, being presbyters) from 
the apostles till now, in order to the validity of our present ordinations. 
We in New England, of course, share in this “ apostolic succession.” But 
such an assumption here would only provoke a smile. And we fancy 
that a demure twinkle lurks in the author’s eye in propounding it. The 
truth is, that after breaking the linea ordinationis of 1,400 years, no Prot- 
estant communion has ever been able to make serious work of disputing 
any de facto ministry of godly men in a godly church, or to balk on such 
a ground at admitting them ad eundem, to her own. The “chief pres- 
byters ” robbed their colleagues too thoroughly of all such exclusive pre- 
tensions in the second century to give these a chance of reclaiming them 
in the nineteenth. Even the church of Iona, though she made her pres- 
byter-abbot supreme, always summoned a bishop to ordain. Perhaps if 
the elders had not been, unscripturally and unhistorically, divided into 
ordained and unordained, their united force might have carried things 
farther. 

The author sets out with another “sop to Cerberus” of the largest de- 
scription. He says: 


“ Presbyterianism is built upon all the previous constructions of Christianity. 
It is Christian, Catholic, Orthodox, Protestant, and Puritan. It comprehends 
all these characteristics, and rises upon them to the distinctive traits of Pres- 
byterianism.” 


Having thus “made his manners” to the assumptions of sectarianism 
within his own particular sect, he slights them pretty thoroughly the rest 
of the way. The real tenor of the book is much better expressed in this: 


‘* Richard Baxter and a few kindred spirits were the only consistent Puri- 
tans. None of the forms of Church government is of divine right. None of 
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them represents the apostolic model as it is presented in the New Testament 
or the recently discovered ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.’ Only the sim- 
ple forms common to all the great religious bodies can claim Scripture author- 
ity. The government of the Church must adapt itself to the circumstances of 
the age, and the land, and the people ; and so it must assume the form that 
will best express the religious life of the people.” 


To be sure, Dr. Briggs speaks of a “moderate Presbyterianism” as 
“alone worthy to prevail over the world.” But his actual definition of 
this is so elastic as to comprehend pretty much every variety of polity 
between “the proud prelates” and Independency run mad. ‘This is not 
true of his formal definition of Presbyterianism, which is lofty and hie- 
rarchical enough, but of his practical treatment of it. With a synodical 
episcopacy, whose centre of gravity should be somewhere between Baxter 
and Ussher, he repeatedly signifies that true Puritanism need have had no 
quarrel. Nor can we believe he would insist that the mandatory form 
is essential, in an advanced state of Christian society, to give due effect 
to synodical decisions. Indeed, the mandatory form is but poorly suited 
to the occasions of the spiritual life. Its over-prevalence in Presbyteri- 
anism appears to be somewhat owing to the fact that in Scotland the 
General Assembly, since there was one, has always been the true Parlia- 
ment of the nation. 

The author’s formal definitions, indeed, are the most exceptionable part 
of his book. They are decidedly strained, subjective, and arbitrary. 
Thus, he certainly makes us stare when he defines the Greek Church as 
Catholic, but not Orthodox. The reverse statement would have been 
nearer right. The celebration of the “Sunday of Orthodoxy,” by the 
Holy Orthodox Oriental Church, expresses her true instinct in her choice 
between the two notes of the undivided Cicumenical Church, in a way 
which no definitions can upset. Stagnation in the passage out of theol- 
ogy proper of course we allow. It is less objectionable, yet not admissi- 
ble, to say that the Latin Church has declined into heterodoxy. She has 
declined into worse things, but not into heterodoxy, for orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy do not mean truth and error, but an externally and histori- 
eally accredited standard of truth and error. And as Orthodoxy from 
the beginning was inclined to say, “ Roma locuta est: causa finita est,” it 
is a pity we could not leave these disagreeable and frigid terms to those 
who have the prescriptive right to use and abuse them. 

So, both here and in his “ Independent ” article, Dr. Briggs shocks the 
general instinct, whose final expression in such matters is infallible, by 
delighting to eall Edwards and the Tennents, Methodists. The little band 
of Oxford ascetics was, it is true, the hearth on which the holy fire was 
relumed ; but that did not make all among whom it spread Methodists. 
We might almost as well go farther forth and call them all Moravians. It 
is with difficulty we call even Whitefield a Methodist, because he so early 
detached himself from the germ which has since grown into that vast cel- 
lular aggregation of societies “having the form and seeking the power 
of godliness,” which has by unconscious and therefore indisputable right 
substantially absorbed the Methodist name. And why should he make 
out Methodism to be a revival of Puritanism, merely because it was a 
revival of experimental piety? George Herbert and Bishop Ken had as 
much experimental piety as any Puritans, and original Methodism had 
rather that than the Puritan imprint. Nor has it ever assumed this. 
Despotic and democratic, hierarchical and popular, shallow in its theology, 
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facile in its accommodations, in England complaisant to the Crown and 
in America to the Demos, and at either end essentially incongruous with 
Puritanism, far more amply just to the genius and gifts of woman, flexi- 
ble to the free breath of the Spirit as no school of unmixed Puritanism 
has had in it to be, penetrated through and through with the spirit of 
Wesley, this magnificent child of the saintly Anglican Loyola has the 
right to be treated as, in its virtues and its vices alike, a unique and in- 
dependent development in the church. 

The very heart of this book, which will make its author’s name venerable 
and dear to the wiser generations which are coming, is this, that speaking 
from the very heart of Presbyterianism he so manfully and unflinchingly 
follows up the denial of the truth “that God alone is Lord of the con- 
science ” into all the evasions by which it has sought to appear as the 
opposite of itself. He says: — 

“The Presbyterian principle recognizes the supremacy of the Holy Spirit in 
the Scriptures, but declines to imprison his divine energy in its [? their] exter- 
nal form and letter. Presbyterianism did not reject the authority of the papal 
church and the prelatical church in order to establish the authority of a Pres- 
byterian church. It did not make the Bible supreme as a book, but as the 
living word of the living God. It did not bind itself to a written book, but to 
the Holy Spirit, who uses the Bible (written or spoken) as a means of grace. 
Presbyterianism recognizes the enthroned Christ as the source of Christianity 
to every age.” 


And, indeed, although that sublime sense of the incommunicable 
mediatorial rights of the Redeemer, which throws so majestic an aureole 
around the Church of Scotland, was chiefly turned towards the grosser 
forms of civil usurpation, it equally implies all the deductions which our 
author draws from it. It is easily shown by him to be as hostile to the 
tyranny of Subscription as to the tyranny of the Stuarts. And we are 
surprised to see how clearly the struggling fathers of American Presby- 
terianism held this. But then, as he says, “ Subscription to the West- 
minster Confession did not originate in the Church of Scotland.” Jona- 
than Dickinson, “ the great representative American Presbyterian of the 
Colonial Period, the symbol of all that was noble and generous in the 
Presbyterian Church,” opposed this usurper of Christ’s authority with 
unreserved energy. He touches that high-water mark of true Presby- 
terianism at whose level it is to be hoped that the “ample and brim ful- 
ness of her force” will finally rest. After Dr. Briggs has so distinctly 
set forth the true constitutive principles of original American Presby- 
terianism, may it never be known that a minister on trial before a pres- 
bytery shall be impudently told, like Messrs. Belden and Hill before the 
North River presbytery in 1843, on appealing to the Bible, that “they 
were not there to be tried by the Bible, but by the Confession of Faith.” 
The writer of this notice remembers how the e/der Skinner blushed when 
he brought this up to him. This book shows that the Union Seminary 
of to-day amply inherits his large, free, sound, and thoroughly Presby- 
terian spirit. And though the parallax of Presbyterianism between New 
York and Princeton is not inconsiderable, yet we are well persuaded that 
the resultant line of the impulses given by these “twin stars of learning” 
will be an ascending path, which shall retain the glowing depth and 
firm definiteness of Scotland, and shall add to it the plasticity and elastic 
freedom of America. 

We would note the dignified and grateful dedication to the Senatus 
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Academicus of Edinburgh, on completing its Tercentenary, and the two 
maps which show the feeble primordia rerum of the two great sister- 
growths of cisatlantic Puritanism. 

Charles C. Starbuck. 


Hecew’s Astruetics. A Critical Exposition. By Joun STErnrort KEDNEY, 
S. T. D., Professor of Divinity in the Seabury Divinity School, Faribault, 
Minnesota. [Griggs’s Philosophical Classics.] Pp. 302. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co. 1885. 


Tuts book has interest and value for a somewhat wider class of readers 
than that to which the other volumes of the series are especially addressed. 
In addition to those who are pursuing philosophical studies, and who wish 
to trace the History of Speculative Thought, a work on Aésthetics ap- 
peals to all who have an interest in Art; — certainly a wide circle at the 
present time, when objects of art and art collections are so rapidly accumu- 
lating, and when the churches are giving renewed attention to the religious 
value of Art in its varied branches of Architecture, Decoration, Music, 
and Poetry. 

The general importance of the subject gives fitness to the plan of this 
book, in which Hegel’s Asthetics is not only expounded but critically ex- 
pounded. It hardly need be said that the general tendency of thought in 
recent times has been decidedly away from the extreme idealism of Hegel, 
yet the “ Asthetics,” as Professor Kedney remarks, contains much that is 
richly compensating even for those who do not accept the Hegelian philos- 
ophy. Hegel was not merely one of the most profound men of his time, 
but he was also a man of active interest in social life, a frequenter of art 
galleries, a friend of authors, actors, and artists, and an ardent student of 
their works. In his “ Asthetics,” especially the later portions of it, the 
results of this rich personal experience are drawn from in the elaboration 
of his system. 

Hegel makes, of course, a threefold} division of the “ Asthetics.” He 
expounds, first, the Art Ideal; second, the historical development of the 
Art-impulse (in which three Periods are distinguished) ; and third, the 
analysis and classification of the several arts in which the Ideal has ex- 
pressed itself. 

In Part First of this book,—the “Philosophic Basis,” — Professor 
Kedney’s comments are, as would be expected and desired, most frequent 
and extensive, occupying nearly one third of the space. The soundness 
of his animadversions will be generally recognized. To assail Hegel’s 
main standpoint would be, of course, foreign to the purpose of the book, 
and probably to the author’s inclination. 

Many, however, would doubtless be glad to see a more thorough protest 
against Hegel’s disparagement of the natural universe and his limitation 
of pure beauty to the mind’s contemplation of its own ideals. Hegel had 
great scorn for the beauty of nature. The meanest whims and fancies of 
the mind were to him better revelations of the Divine Idea than all the 
grandeurs of the external world. There is no reason to doubt Heine’s 


1 Hegel sets forth all things in threefold groups. He declares that “the 
triangle is a lawof mind.” Kant’s suggestion of a threefold movement of mind, 
in Thesis, Antithesis, and Synthesis, is fully adopted by Hegel, and a system 
of mental triangulation is rigorously and often rather artificially applied in 
all his discussions. 
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statement that, to a rhapsody on the beauty of the stars, Hegel once re- 
torted, “The stars are only glowing pimples on the face of the sky!” 
His low estimate of nature finds frequent expression in the work before 
us. He speaks (page 4) of the “illusory forms of the gross and imperfect 
world ;” again (page 45), he says the “ soul failing to find in the sphere of 
reality, and amid its bounding circumstances, the vision and the delight 
of its freedom is forced to seek satisfaction in a more elevated region,”. 
which is Art. Again, attaching his thought to a poem of Schiller’s, he 
says (page 55), “ The spirits which belong [in the realm of the Ideal] are 
dead to the real life, detached from the needs of natural existence, deliv- 
ered from all the bondage to external things,” and much more, here and 
elsewhere, in a similar strain. What Professor Kedney says (page 25) 
(pages 34-38 e¢ al.) in behalf of a more comprehensive treatment of na- 
ture is welcome, but against the arrogant assumption that the artist’s loftiest 
moments are when he soars to the contemplation of his own mental activity 
one would fain point to Shakespeare’s “ Hold the mirror up to nature,” 
or to the noble realism seen in the best modern work of the painter’s and 
actor’s arts, or to the striving in modern music to express the passion, the 
yearnings, and the devotion which throb in living hearts in the sphere of 
reality. 

In the First and Third Parts of his book Professor Kedney has aimed 
to reproduce Hegel’s words with substantial literalness. In the Second 
Part he presents an original disquisition, following closely, however, 
Hegel’s thought, especially in his distinction and analysis of the Three 
Periods. The History of Art is thus divided into the Symbolic, Clas- 
sical, and Romantic Periods, a division which is parallel to that in Hegel’s 
Philosophy of History, in which he recognizes but three eras in the his- 
tory of mankind, the Oriental, Classical, and Germanic. This classifica- 
tion has much significance and suggestiveness, but is not free from the 
Hegelian fault, which Professor Kedney recognizes, of “ over-system- 
atization.” Among the purely original contributions of the author in the 
Second Part is a detailed, critical comparison, showing fine discernment 
and noble appreciation of Raphael’s Sistine Madonna and the Madonna 
St. Sebastian of Correggio. 

To say that this exposition is always quite clear would be doubtful 
praise. For, remembering Hegel’s reputed saying, “ One man alone has 
understood me ; also he did not ! ” — one might suspect that if the book 
were facile reading it could not be a faithful rendering. 

There are, however, some things sufficiently obscure, and a few things 
sufficiently contradictory, to give us assurance of faith that we have the 
genuine Hegel. 

The treatment of the several arts in the Third Part is thoroughly de- 
lightful and finely appreciative, although much condensed from the orig- 
inal. The work may be commended as a worthy member of the im- 
portant series in which it appears. 

Edwin H. Higley. 
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Microcosmus : An Essay concerning Man and his Relation to the World. By 
HERMANN Lorze. Translated from the German by ExizaBeTH Hamit- 
Ton and E. E. Constance Jones. 2 vols., pp. xxvi, 714; x, 740. New 
York: Scribner & Welford. 1885. 


Tue translation of Lotze’s “ Microcosmus” is the most important of 
recent events in our philosophical literature. Except for the professional 
reader this is the most interesting of Lotze’s works. In his “ Logic” and 
‘“‘ Metaphysics” his philosophy is more formally and systematically ex- 
pounded ; but in the “ Microcosmus” we have his principles in applica- 
tion. Formally the work claims to be an anthropology, but in effect it 
covers the whole field of speculation. Philosophical skepticism or the 
foundations of knowledge, materialism or the nature of life and mind, 
the mechanical philosophy of science and the opposing views of idealistic 
speculation, history and the law of its progress, the essential principles of 
ethics, the nature of fundamental being, the personality of God and his 
relation to the world and to truth, — such are the questions dealt with. 
The discussion is carried on on the basis of an almost encyclopedic knowl- 
edge and with the profoundest and subtlest critical insight. We know 
of no other work containing so much of speculative suggestion, of keen 
criticism, and of sober judgment on these topics. It is well calculated to 
abate the claims of a one-sided physical philosophy and to remove all 
panic and even apprehension of the triumph of atheism and materialism. 
It is equally adapted to abate the claims of a one-sided and pretentious 
intellectualism by showing how vast is the problem of the world and life 
and how little we are in a position to solve it. For Lotze the deepest 
thing in man is not the understanding with its laws of formal logic, but 
life itself with its perennial interests and aspirations. These give both 
the driving and the guiding force to the cognitive faculties, and furnish 
the foundation on which our scientific and speculative structures rest. 

In his formal conception of philosophy Lotze agrees with Herbart; 
both define philosophy as a critical procedure for the working over of 
our conceptions so as to make them at once harmonious and adequate. 
In this rectification of our conceptions experience is taken for granted, 
and the aim is to bring consistency into it. But in the working out of 
this aim Lotze differs so widely from Herbart that he always refused to 
be called a Herbartian. In his ontology, indeed, he approached more 
nearly to Leibnitz than any other; and, in one of his “ Streitschriften,” 
in which he forbids his critics to call him a Herbartian, he says that if any 
one philosopher is to be named as his master it is Leibnitz much more 
than Herbart. Probably his ontology would have been clearer if with 
Leibnitz he had found the mark of being in force, that is, in causality, 
rather than in “a standing in relations.” The latter phrase is finally 
made to mean a maintenance of causal relations, and has the disadvan- 
tage of being clumsy and obscure. 

According to Lotze himself he was first led to philosophy by his strong 
poetic and artistic tendencies. This was probably the reason why he 
gave life, feeling, esthetics, so important a position in speculation. His 
aim was less at a rounded logical system than at a general view of things 
which should make room for ideals and for aspiration toward them. And 
this he did in two ways: first, by criticising the attempts to exorcise ideals 
and showing their own untenability; and, second, by showing that the 
mind cannot take a step even in the cognitive realm without making 
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ideal assumptions whica rest upon nothing but their fitness to be. This 
is the meaning of his claim that metaphysics is founded on ethics and 
esthetics. 

Probably no thinker of recent times has done as much as Lotze in 
helping his readers to mental peace while at the same time keeping them 
loyal to fact and experience. Still he who reads the “ Microcosmus ” for 
the first time should be prepared in advance to find much rejected which 
he has received, and much affirmed which he has rejected, and much 
besides which at first seems palpably absurd. He will also find many a 
discussion ending in no positive decision, because such a decision is im- 
possible. On this account many a reader will find the work unsatisfac- 
tory; but the wise will read it with comfort and edification. Even Wis- 
dom herself is justified only of her children. 

B. P. Bowne. 
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LITERARY AND ETHICAL WRITINGS 


JOHN CAMPBELL SHAIRP, 


SOMETIME PRINCIPAL OF THE UNITED COLLEGE OF 8ST. SALVATOR AND ST. 
LEONARD, ST. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND; AND LATE PROFESSOR 
OF POETRY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


CULTURE AND RELIGION IN SOME OF THEIR RELATIONS. 


16mo, gilt top, paper label, $1.25. 


Contents: The Aim of Culture: — Its Relation tc Religion; The Scientific Theory of Culture ; 
ey Theory of Culture ; Hindrances to Spiritual Growth ; Religion combining Culture with 
tself. 
As an antidote to the doubt which disturbs unflinching courage. —The Independent (New 
the minds of many Christian scholars, we York). 
know of nothing so wholesome and comfort- One of the best books I have seen for a 
ing as this little book. The spirit of the long while. — Professor Gzorer P. FisHer, 
book is one of the utmost reverence, yet of Yale College. 


POETIC INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. 


16mo, gilt top, paper label, $1.25. 


Contents : The Sources of Poetry ; The Poetic Feeling awakened by the World of Nature; Poetic 
and Scientific Wonder; Will Science put out Poetry? How far Science may ——. Poetry ; The 
Mystical Side of Nature; Primeval Imagination working on Nature; Ways in which Poets deal with 
Nature; Nature in Hebrew Poetry and in Homer ; Nature in Lucretius and Virgil; Nature in 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton; Return to Nature by Ramsay and Thomson; Nature in Collins, 
Gray, Goldsmith, Cooper, and Burns; Wordsworth as an Interpreter of Nature. 


Full of learning and of genuine apprecia- will not be surprised when we say that this 
tion of the poetry of nature.— Portland unpretentious volume contains some of the 
Press. freshest criticism and most suggestive thought 

Those who are familiar with Professor that we have read for a long time. — Zzam- 
Shairp’s “ Studies in Poetry and Philosophy” iner and Chronicle (New York). 


STUDIES IN POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Fifth Edition. 16mo, gilt top, paper label, $1.50. 
Contents : Wordsworth ; Coleridge; Keble ; The Moral Motive Power. 


We could wish that this work might achieve means slight, and it is still more rich in moral 
a very wide popularity, for it is calculated to reflections especially pertinent to our own 
exert an influence wholly salutary, and pecu- time.— Church and State. 
liarly desirable at the present time. The Shows his fine insight into the high and 
amount of practical information which it con- beautiful spiritual bearings of Wordsworth’s 
tains, upon themes which have assumed an poetry. —J. J. Pratt, in Cincinnati Commer- 
important place in literary history, is by no cial. 


ASPECTS OF POETRY: 
Being Lectures Delivered at Oxford. 16mo, gilt top, paper label, $1.50. 


Contents: The Province of Poetry ; Criticism and Creation ; The Spiritual Side of ae ; The 
Poet a Revealer; Poetic Style in Modern English Poetry ; Virgil as a Religious Poet; Scottish 
Song and Burns; Shelley as a Lyric Poet ; The Poetry of the Scottish Highlands — Ossian ; Modern 
Gaelic Bards — Duncan asteapee ; The Three Yarrows ; The White Doe of Rylstone; The Homeric 
Spirit in Walter Scott; Prose Poets; Thomas Carlyle; Cardinal Newman. 


His unstudied graces of style, fullness of enjoyed by every lover of poetry, and most of 
knowledge, genial spirit, alive with all man- all by the poets themselves. — Boston Tran- 
ner of good sense and good feeling, and a _ script. 
mellow wisdom, which escapes the didactic He is a true critic of poetry and never 
quality by its breadth and elevation, make touches a poet or an age of poesy that he 
him one of the most fascinating, as he is does not adorn his theme with some wise and 
also one of the very best of English writers. clear insight uttered in modest tones. — F. B. 
— The Independent (New York). Sanporn, in Springfield Republican. 

The volume is one which will be thoroughly 
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BOOKS BY REV. T. T. MUNGER. 





LAMPS AND PATHS. 


A VOLUME OF SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 
New and Enlarged Edition. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


CONTENTS: 
I. The Desert. VII. The Parting of the Ways. 
II. Lamps and Paths. VIII. One Voice, but Two Meanings. 
III. The Story of a Cup of Water. IX. Light and Eyes. 
IV. The Story of the Book. X. A Little Maid. 
V. Four Jewels. XI. Vows Assumed. 
VI. The Good, the Better, the Best. XII. Home and Character. 


Rev. Washington Gladden says of the former edition: ‘*‘ Lamps and Paths,’ by Rev. T. T. 
Munger, D. D., contains some of the best specimens of sermons to children that I have cver 
read. They are clear in thought, fresh and pictorial in style; they are written by a man who 
knows how children think, and understands how to fashion the utterance so that it shall strike 
their minds and reach their hearts. These sermons would be admirable reading in the family 
circle on the Sunday afternoons.’’ 





THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


A VOLUME OF SERMONS 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Contents : — Prefatory Essay: “The New Theology.” — Sermons: On Reception of New Truth; 
God our Shield; God our Reward; Love to the Christ as a Person; The Christ’s Pity ; The Christ 
as a Preacher; Land Tenure; Moral Environment; Immortality and Science; Immortality and Na- 
ture; Immortality as Taught by the Christ; The Christ’s Treatment of Death; The Resurrection 
from the Dead ; ‘The Method of Penny ; Judgment ; Life a Gain; Things to be Awaited. 


Mr. Munger is a capital preacher... . The sermons, as such, deserve to rank with the noblest 
productions of modern times; they have the large sympathies of Beecher, the getical tact of 
Robertson, the literary finish of Vaughan, and the daring of Maurice... . Really fresh, sug- 
gestive, and inspiring. — British Quarterly Review. 








ON THE THRESHOLD. 
FAMILIAR LECTURES TO YOUNG PEOPLE 


On Purpose, Frrenps AND ComMPANIoNs, MANNERS, THRIFT, SELF-RELIANCE AND 
Courace, Heattu, READING AND INTELLECTUAL LIFE, 
AMUSEMENTS, AND FAITH. 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


The work is a plea, not for asceticism or rigidity of any kind, but for self-respect, open- 
mindedness, and right-living; for good faith and earnestness of life; for cheerful courage, 
honesty, and good health alike of body and mind. It is such a plea as all manly young men 
will listen to with interest and profit. — New York Evening Post. 

The production of a book of this sort is not an every-day occurrence: it is an event: it will 
work ar luti g young men who read it; it has the manly ring from cover to cover. 
— New York Times. 

It is sensible, earnest, candid, and discriminating, and, withal, thoroughly interesting.— 
The Congregationalist (Boston). 
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‘HISTORY OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES 


OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 





By EDUARD (WILHELM EUGEN) REUSS, 


Professor Ordinarius in the Evangelical Theological Faculty of the Emperor William’s University, 
Strassburg, Germany. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FirtH REVISED AND ENLARGED GERMAN EDITION, 
WITH NUMEROUS BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ADDITIONS, 
BY 


EDWARD L. HOUGHTON, A. M. 
In two volumes, 8vo, $5.00. 


This translation of a work which has become a standard in Germany, 
treats, with the thoroughness characteristic of the great German scholars, of 
(1.) The Origin and Development of a Sacred Literature of the New Testa- 
ment; (II.) Collection of Sacred Books of the Christians into a whole for use 
in the Churches; (III.) Preservation of their original form; (IV.) Dissemi- 
nation of the collection among Christian peoples; (V.) Use made of them in 
Theology. 


The work of Professor Reuss, by its historic method, its comprehensiveness, and the help its copi- 
ous references give a student for the prosecution of his researches, places itself in the very front rank 
of so-called “ Introductions.” The translation of it, with the added bibliographical references, es- 
pecially to works written in English, and the enlarged index, constitutes one of the most valuable 
recent publications in biblical literature. A generation of students will thank you for it.— Prof. J. 
Henry Tuarer, Cambridge. 


The substantial value of the work is very great. It has not been accessible to American scholars 
for the lack of a good and cheap translation. This has now been furnished. . . . In its present 
form it is to be accepted as one of the most important aids to the study of the New Testament of the 
last decade. — Christian Advocate (New York). 


While each [of the departments of the volume] has real and large value, the last especially com- 
mends itself as . . . richly reviewing a very important and not largely cultivated field of knowledge, 
of the greatest value to the student of sacred truth. We hope Mr. Houghton may reap a satisfying 
reward for the excellent service here done by him to the cause of sacred letters. These volumes 
should be where every scholar can consult them. — The Congregationalist (Boston). 


In respect to this work it may fairly be said that what learning, ability, skillful arrangement of the 
material, and a good digesting of the whole matter can accomplish on so vast a field has been accom- 
plished by Dr. Reuss in these volumes. — Pres. O. Conz, D. D., Buchtel College, Akron. 


An uncounted store of the most valuable, because available learning touching the subjects consid- 
ered. . . . Asa thoroughly learned, fair (as seen from the author’s point of view), and eminently 
able handling of these subjects, we know of nothing better. . . . It may be cordially recommended 
to any one who may be seeking to master its subjects. The translation here given deserves the most 
emphatic approval. — Methodist Review (New York). 


Mr. Houghton has given us a correct and readable translation of one of the most important and 
valuable of the recent works on the origin, composition, and authorship of the New Testament writ- 
ings; for this character must be accorded to Reuss’s work. — Prof. Gzorce P. Fisuer, New Haven. 


The two volumes of Mr. Houghton’s translation of Professor Reuss’s great work constitute a most 
valuable addition to the small number of truly scientific discussions of their subject in our language. 
— Unitarian Review (Boston). 


An exhaustive and valuable treatise. — The Churchman (New York). 
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IMPORTANT RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


THE GREAT BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


By Wiit1am Smrrz. Unabridged, enlarged, and corrected. Edited by H. B. Haocx- 
ett, D. D., and Prof. Ezra Assor. 4 volumes, 3,667 pages, with 596 illustrations. 
Price, in cloth, $20.00 ; sheep, $25.00; half morocco, $30.00; half russia, $35.00; 
full morocco, $40.00; full russia, $45.00. 

There are several American editions of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, but this is 
the only edition which comprises the contents of the original English edition, un- 
abridged, with very considerable and important additions by Professors Hackett and 
Abbot, and twenty-six other eminent American scholars. 

No similar work in our own or in any other language is for a moment to be compared with it.— 
Quarterly Review (London). 

There cannot be two opinions about the merits of Smith’s Bible Dictionary. What was, to begin 
with, the best book of its kind in our language, is now still better. — Prof. RosweLu D. Hitcucock. 


NEANDER’S GENERAL HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 


RELIGION AND CHURCH. 


Translated from the German by Rev. Joseru Torrey, Professor in the University of 
Vermont. With an Index volume. 6 volumes, 8vo, $20.00. Index vol. alone, $3.00. 


Neander’s Church History is one of the most profound, carefully considered, deeply philosophized, 
candid, truly liberal, and independent historical works that has been written. In all these respects 
it stands head and shoulders above almost any other church history in existence. —Catvin E. 
Srowg, D. D. 

Neander still remains beyond doubt the greatest church historian, thus far, of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.— Dr. Puitir Scuarr, History of the Apostolic Church. 





BIBLICAL RESEARCHES IN PALESTINE. 


By Epwarp Rosrson, D. D. With Maps. 3 volumes, 8vo, cloth, $10.00; maps 
separate, $1.00. 

They are amongst the very few books of modern literature of which I can truly say that I have read 
every word. Ihave read them under circumstances which riveted my attention upon them: while , 
riding on the back of a camel; while traveling on horseback through the hills of Palestine; under 
the shadow of my tent, when I came in weary from the day’s journey. These were the scenes in 
which I first became acquainted with the work of Dr. Robinson. But to that work I have felt that I 
and all students of Biblical literature owe a debt that can never be effaced. —Dzan STANLEY. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY LAND. 
A Supplement to “ Biblical Researches in Palestine.” 8vo, $3.50. 


A HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK. 


Newly arranged, with Explanatory Notes, by Enwarp Rosrson, D. D., LL. D., 
lately Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York; author of a “Greek and English Lexicon of the Old Testament,” “ Biblical 
Researches in Palestine,” ete. Revised Edition. Giving the Text of Tischendorf, 
and various Readings accepted by Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, and in the Revised 
English Version of 1881. With additional Notes by M. B. Riptz, D. D., Profes- 
sor of New Testament Exegesis in Hartford Theological School. 1 vol. 8vo, $2.00. 

Fe — could not have a the — to abler +s ae wv ag _- Riddle. grr ny 

rmony ” is now n what it was thi i the comparative study 0 

the Dende Panett Sonate, D. D. Pe ee ee . 
The “ Harmony ” is now put on a basis which corresponds to the present condition of Biblical 

scholarship, and which may carry forward through another generation the good fruits of Dr. Robin- 

son’s work. — The Independent (New York). 
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EIGHT STUDIES OF THE LORD’S UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


DAY By Harriet Berecuer Stowe. An entirely New Edition, 
from new electrotype plates. With an Introduction by 
Mrs. Stowe, stating the circumstances under which the 
1 volume, 12mo, $1.50. story was w ritten. With apictureof Uncle Tom. 12mo, 

Contents: The Phenomena of the Day ; The Origination cloth, 
of the Lord’s Day ; The Week; The Primeval Sacred Day ; 
The Mosaic Sabbath; The Sabbatic System of Israel; The THE SCARLET LETTER. 
Permanent and the Transient in the Sabbatic System; The 
Fourth Commandment. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. New Popular Edition. 12mo, 

This book was written to set forth ——. the —. cloth, 

batic origin and character of the Lord’s Day e subject o.% , = 

is treated historically and with great fullness. Itcannot | |, i rl Pon va et Sent by mail, post-paid, 
fail to be a welcome Volume to a multitude of Evangelical or y ’ 
Christians who will be grateful for its clear and impressive HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
elucidation of the sanctions as well as privileges of the 


tans De. + BANNERS = IN= SILK. + 


STUDIES IN HISTORY. 
By Henry Cazot Lopes, author of “ Alexan- iJ." & » % LAMB, 


” “ ‘4 
der Hamilton,” and Daniel Webster,” in the  £ 59 + CARMINE «+: ST. 
American Statesmen Series. 12mo, $1.50. ar 7 
Contents: The Puritans and the Restoration; A Puri- : P “= NEW+ YORK. + 
tan Pepys (Judge Sewall); The Early Days of Fox; Wil- ie 
liam Cobbett; Alexander Hamilton; Timothy Pickering ; S ‘ 
Caleb § omy e : ~~ Gallatin ; Daniel | Wi om y ee end-foreillustrated-Cat- 
ism in the United States; French pinions of the Unite ‘ 
States, 1840-1881. a ” ne fl alogue, free. by- mail, for 
A volume of admirable historical and biographical es- - 
says, by one of the ablest and most impartial of American STAI NED GLASS, 
writers on subjects of American history. ' CH U RCH 4 











*,* For sale byall Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, Y + FURNITU RE, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, : at TAB LETS, ge 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


The J.B Watkins Land Mortaage Co, 


Successor to J. B. WATKINS & CO. 
iH BEGAN BUSINESS IN 1870. INCORPORATED IN 1883. 


Capital, $750,000. 
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Payments of Interest Prompt as Covernment? 
onds hy half-yearly 


National Bank of Commerce in New York. 


10 Years Business Report. 
The number of mortgages negotiated from May 1874, to May 1884; 8,762, 
Aggregate amount, = : - - $5,580,350 
Total amount of interest earned and paid on the day it matured, 81,773,600 
Number of mortgages matured, 2,091, 
Aggregate amount, - - ° = $17,048,500 
Total amount of interest and principal paid at maturity, 82,822,100 


Number of Investors in these mortgages 1473; some of them have had 
TH 14 years experience with us; each one can testify that all our representa- 
fh tlons have been fulfilled to the letter. 

You may not see this advertisement again; therefore, cut it out and send now for 
information, forms, and testimonials, and have them when needed. Address, 


J.B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 
LAWRENCH, KANSAS. 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
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F. M. HOLMES FURNITURE C0.; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS + _ 


Study, Office, and House 


‘HOTS 91 OFS SME 





or Chair. $5 for Book-Rest. 





OF ALL KINDS. Holmes Reclining Chair. 


Holmes Roll-Top Desk. 
wermace. 116 TREMONT STREET (Studio Building), Ugivernas | 2 


LEVI 8. GOULD. BOSTON. FRANK A. PATCH. 





NOW READY: 


The Riverside 


PARALLEL BIBLE, 


Containing the Authorized Version and the Revised Version in parallel 
columns. It comprises both the Old and the New Testaments, and is 
printed from large bourgeois type, two sizes larger than the type of the 
English Parallel Bibles. 

The references in both Versions are given at the foot of the page. 

The book contains about 1800 pages, quarto in form, and bound in such 
a way as to be at once perfectly flexible and firm. 

It is printed in the most careful manner at the Riverside Press, and on 
account of its large type is the most desirable edition of the Complete Par- 
allel Bible. 

This Bible is admirably adapted for Pulpits, Clergymen, Sunday-School 


Superintendents and Teachers, and Families. 


STYLES AND PRICES. 


This Bible is bound in three styles, — Cloth, Persian, and Full Morocco; 
and the prices are respectively $6.00, $12.00, and $18.00. 


It can be procured of Booksellers, or will be forwarded free of cost for 


transportation on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park STREET, Boston, Mass. 





$23 f 


